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“Old Chairs To Mend” 


From the series illustrating ‘‘Cries of London” by F. Wheatley, 
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The Universal Employment of Color 


ODAY scarcely a project in home 

or public life can be carried out 
without color in some connection or 
other. 

It zoes without saying that every 
item of men’s and women’s dress _ is 
manufactured with the intention to re- 
flect the prevailing fashion in color, 
Especially is this true of accessories 
which must give an accent of sophisti- 
cation and style to the whole effect. 
Handkerchiefs, ties, gloves, stockings 
and even shoes, handbags and compacts, 
each and all must present the latest fad 
in combinations of color, value and tex- 
ture. 

So what a vast amount of artistic un- 
derstanding and of practical knowledge 
must be absorbed by the producers of 
these things if they are to satisfy this 
demand of the well-dressed modern 
world for color harmony and distin- 
guished style. 

It is indeed a task for an artist,— 
for one who adds to technical skill in 
the use of color the taste and discrim- 
ination of a psychologist as well, in suit- 
ing to each and every type of person- 
ality harmonious and striking schemes 
of color, form and texture. 

It was to meet this need for under- 
standinz in the use of color, not only by 
the professional designer, but most of 
all by the home consumer, that a model 
for color demonstration has been built, 
in solid form, to show the natural re- 
lationships of color, value, and intensity. 

To most these facts are 
vague and nebulous to the last degree, 
even though in school or college they 
may have been put through the paces 
and processes of making color scales, 
wondering vaguely all the while what on 
earth such exercises really represent. 

This new model is quite convincing in 
Showing these perfectly natural rela- 
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persons 


By Mary F, Patterson 


Associate Professor of Household Art and Design 


University of California at Berkeley 


tionships of light and color, and is par- 
ticularly helpful in suggesting many pos- 
sibilites for subtle and harmonious 
blends of color as well as for the more 
obvious combinations of crude intensi- 
ties with their complementaries. 

In all, the model presents 429 differ 
ent tones of color, an appalling number 
to choose from were they not perfectly 
ordered in sequences of intense colors 
and their neutrals, and in measured de- 
grees of lights and darks, The con- 
fusion which large numbers of unde- 
termined choices may readily create in 
the mind of an unskilled chooser has 
been obviated here by their perfectly 
natural and unified placement in the 
form of a sphere or globe divided into 
even segments, each representing a col- 
or in all its possibilities and variations, 

When this color ball was shown and 
explained at the Pittsburgh Convention 
of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation in June, for a group of one 
hundred and fifty teachers of costume, 
textiles, and related art, their reaction 
was wholly spontaneous and instantan- 
eous to the visual demonstration of the 
natural operation of color in the mixing 
of clear pigments for artistic use. 

There is still much work to be ac 
complished in perfecting the color values 
and surface finishing, before the model 
can be ready for the manufacturer. 
Much experimentation still remains to 
be done to secure fast colors and then 
to find a permanent and washable finish 
for the color surfaces. 

Training in design and color theory 
naturally gives one courage to experi- 
ment daringly with color combination. 
Assurance that the results will be suc- 
cessful is of gradual growth, bringing 
with it infinite pleasure and delight, 
and finally a sense of power that be- 


comes very real. The responsibility for 
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leadership then becomes the task of 
those who have found the way 
Comparatively few persons have the 
originality to become professional de 
signers and teachers of art, but many 
may become skilled in choosing com 
binations of color and texture for per- 
sonal use and for house decoration, 
for lovely flower arrangements, and the 
thousand and one color needs which 
crop up daily in all our lives 
purpose is the first 


Suitability for 
point to be determined upon in choos- 
ing either material or color \ devel- 
opment in discriminating taste may be 
the home-maker’s reward 

It is for this non-professional home 
inaking group that the illustration given 
on the next page has been chosen, in the 
hope that, even without the actual colors 
visually presented an explanation of 
their combination and use.can be under 
stood. 

This rug, by-the-way, was made a 
few years ago in Bavaria, before the 
German occupation took place, as a 
home industry, using homely material 
prepared from old silk stockings 

As a matter of fact it may be remem 
bered that the color fashion in  stock- 
ings has for some years followed a 
line of lights and darks ranging from 
warm creamy flesh color through all the 
shades of primitive Indian, Asian, Ma 
African, Nubian, Abyssinian, 
skin colors,—-from neutral pinkish 


laysian, 


orange, through henna or rust to taupe 
brown,—in a bewildering and rather fas 
cinating sequence 

So this clever Bavarian Hausfrau saw 
the possibility which this range of pale 
to deeper henna shades provided, for a 
modernistic design of stepped blocks 
and bands, arranged with real charm in 
fine masses and proportions of color. By 
shading her colors from neutral light 


c 
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An exceptionally beautiful and artistic rug woven by a clever Bavarian hausfrau from old silk stockings used in their original colors. 
The design is modernistic—of stepped blocks and bands, arranged with real charm—the colors shading from neutral light to 
brighter qualities of the pinkish orange or rust and back again to creamy flesh color, and then to greyer qualities of tan and soft 
On her loom she used an undyed natural hempen yarn for her carpet warp weaving into it her variations of color 
The resuli is a strong, enduring rug, harmoniously colorful, of a very practical, usable kind. 


light browns. 
in stocking yarns. 


ones to brighter qualities of the pink- 
ish orange or rust and back again to 
creamy flesh color, and then to greyer 
qualities of tan and soft light browns, 
she succeeded in creating a_ lovely 
elusive color effect. 

On her loom she used an undyed na- 
tural hempen yarn for her carpet warp, 
weaving into it her variations of color 
in stocking yarns, firmly battening down 
each row. The result is a strong, en- 
during rug, harmoniously colorful, of a 
very practical, usable kind. 

Oddly enough this very homely ma- 
terial, having been originally dyed for 
modern fashion, presents a thoroughly 
sophisticated style effect, partly secured 
of course by the type of design with its 
interrupted sequences of blocks and 
bands. 

The design automatically brings to 
mind the lovely tiled floors, patterned 
in brick rectangles, so often found in 
old-time European houses, and yet it is 
in no sense a copy of any such existing 
floors. It does suggest floor use, how- 
ever, and was made for home use, not 
for commercial sale. The great surprise 
is that it is essentially modernistic in 
feeling and thoroughly so in color. 

It came to this country by chance, 
and now serves here to illustrate a use 
of color and material, of homely ex- 
traction, beautifully employed, with 
instinctive taste and clever technique. 
It thoroughly deserves the well-earned 
term artistic in describing it. 
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Most of the world loves music, and 
it is one of the few things in modern 
life which is based on harmony. But 
harmony, generally speaking, cannot be 
said to be the key-note of our day and 
time. 

Nearly every normal person reacts 
with pleasure to happy combinations of 
color also, and these two arts of de- 
color,—are closely 
structure and 


sign—music and 
akin in their ordered 
psychological appeal. 

Sound sequences, and the sequences 
of colors, of shapes, of lights and darks, 
all bring into being rhythms of indi- 
vidual interest and charm which appeal 
to our human imaginations and auto- 
matically stir the emotions. 

In one case the reaction of pleasure 
results from the ear sense of sound har- 
mony. In the other the harmony is en- 
joyed visually through the eyes. Both 
harmonies are bright spots much needed 
in this rather drab world of ours at 
present. So engaged it is in problem- 
atical experimentation with social or- 
der and so-called progress, the world 
often forgets to appreciate the beauty 
all around it. 

But to those who are tone deaf and 
color blind, these words and suggestions 
will convey no meaning. The tragedy 
of it all is that in many cases both ear 
and eye and also spirit could have been 
trained in childhood to appreciate these 
lovely things. 

Nature all about us is full of the 


music of bird songs and the song of 
winds and water and forest creatures. 
The color and pattern of Nature too are 
here for our enjoyment. 

In those schools where the study of 
birds and butterflies, of plant life, and 
sea-life, are a part of the early train- 
ing of boys and girls, a love for their 
beautiful color schemes and fine pat- 
tern design may become the starting 
point for life-long enjoyment and in- 
spiration which does not depend upon 
wealth or privilege. 

Familiar observation of, and _ ac- 
quaintance with, such things may lead 
to absorbing interests, sometimes flower- 
ing into life careers, so keen and full 
of dynamic suggestion are the vivid im- 
pressions of beauty in youth. They may 
well deepen into motivating convictions 
as maturity develops. 

A similar and far-reaching effect 
seems to be promised by the invention 
of this color globe, which demonstrates 
so easily and automatically the natural 
relationships of color and light. It is 
hoped that the color ball will be avail- 
able very soon to all persons interested 
in art. 

It is so easy to understand these 
things even if one is not an artist in the 
technical sense, if they are presented 
visually. Reason and common sense are 
very important for the understanding 
and appreciation of things artistic, as 
well as for the understanding of mathe- 
matical and scientific procedure. 
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Equipping a Home Economics Department 


HE Home Economics Department 

of Meridian Senior High School- 
Junior College, was planned to meet the 
needs of the community. Having made 
a thorough investigation of local condi- 
tions, the authorities thought that as 
the school was surrounded by an indus- 
trial and agricultural people, we were 
justified in centering considerable at- 
tention on this department. 

There are two food laboratories com- 
pletely equipped, one with gas and an- 
other with electricity. 

Each food laboratory is 38 feet 6 
inches by 21 feet 4 inches consisting of 
six unit kitchens approximately 10 feet 
6 inches by 12 feet, arranged to care 
for four girls with a possibility of car- 
ing for six. All equipment is 36 inches 
high except refrigerators. Both food 
laboratories have black and white mold 
tile floor covering. The white of the 
walls, sinks, stoves, and cabinets is re- 
lieved by monel metal, chromium, and 
individually finished tables and chairs. 

There are built-in cabinets for storage 
of general equipment not in daily use 
by homemaking units. There are also 
blackboard, bulletin board, teacher’s cab- 


By Helen Hawkins 
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inet, lavatory, and cabinet for paper 
towels. 

The unit kitchen endeavors to repre 
sent home conditions. It is furnished 
with: 

(1) An acid-resisting porcelain enamel 
sink, 5 feet by 20 inches with double 
drainboards mounted on steel storage 
cabinet with drawers, shelves, built-in 
refuse containers, dish spray, chromium 
plated swinging spout water fixture, and 
toe space under cabinet. 

(2) A white painted metal work ca) 
inet (42 inches by 24 inches) with monel 
metal top and equipped with two draw- 
ers and double doors. 

(3) A plain oak table 31 inches by 38 
inches with 16 inch extension and six 
chairs. The tables and chairs were fin- 
ished by the students who selected the 
type of finish in light or dark oak, wal- 
nut, mahogany, antique or natural, that 
they desired. 

(4) A gas or electric range. The gas 
range is white, table top, right hand 


oven, equipped with Loraine red-wheel 
oven heat control, automatic top lighter, 
non-clog top burner. The broiling oven 
is separated from the baking and toast 
ing oven 

The electric range is stainless porce 
lain enamel equipped with time clock, 
thrift cooker, and calrod surface units 
These units are arranged so that two 
burners are at each end with the oven 
in the center. This gives the students 
a little more room in working around 
the stove. 

The small equipment of each unit con- 
sists of: 
3 straight sides aluminum boilers, clamp tep, 

3 pint—5 pint—6 pint size 

dish pan, 14 quart 

dish rack, 14% inches by 20% imches by 5 

inches 

Pyrex baking dish with cover, 1 quart ca 

pacity 

Pyrex pie plate, 10% inches by 1% inches 

Pyrex custard cups, 3-3/5 inches by 1% 

inches 

soap dish 

heavy cast aluminum frying pan with top 

easily detachable, wooden handles, size 9 

inches 


2 mixing bowls, 2 quart size 


The all-electric food laboratory in the home economics department of the Meridian Junior College—Senior High School, consist- 


ing of six unit kitchens, each unit arranged to care for four girls with a possibility of accommodating six. 


Notice attractive black 


and white mold tile floor covering, and glistening monel metal top work cabinets, porcelain enamel sinks with double drain boards, 


and electric ranges. 





(There is also a separate gas food laboratory equally as well equipped. ) 








flour sifter 

aluminum colander, diameter 9% inches 
strainer (tea) 

bread or meat loaf pan, 95% inches by 
incaes 

small metal clothes hamper 

brass wire brush 

pastry brush 

dinner plates 

salad plates 

cups and saucers 

dessert dishes 

soup bowls (small may be used for cereal.) 
drip-o-lator (this may be used as tea pot) 
medium platter 

vegetable dishes 

combination cookie and doughnut cutter 

small biscuit cutter (not over 2 inches in 
diameter 

aluminum measuring cup with wooden handle 
set of measuring cups (1%, '4, 14, and 1 cup) 
dover egg beater 

wire egg beater 

spatula 

salt and pepper shaker 

rolling pin 

rolling board 

can opener 


corer, stainless steel 


Two home economics 
students preparing a 
meal in one of the 
unit kitchens. The 
table has been set 
with snow-white linen, 
colored plates, glass- 
ware and silver. A 
bowl of flowers makes 
an attractive center- 
piece. 


set of measuring spoons (%, ™%, It. and 1T.) 
bread knife 

Stainless steel paring knives 

plate scraper 

glass pitcher 

glasses 

dish cloths 


dish towels 


pot lifters 

frying fork 

towel rack 

cake cooler 

carving set 

knives 

forks 

teaspoons 

small table spoons 

sugar shell 

butter knife 

muffin pan (6 cups) 234 inch diameter, 1% 
inca depth 

layer cake pan (8 inches square, 14% inches 
deep) 

set of covered refrigerator dishes, 1 pt., 1 qt., 
Y, pt. size 

tube cake pan, 10% inch diameter 

canister set (4 pieces) 

potato ball cutter 

potato masher 

pair take-apart stainless steel shears 

cookie sheet 

table cloth 

napkins 

luncheon set (7 mats and 6 napkins) 

double boiler, 1 qt. size (for gas lab. only) 
pint size glass measuring cup and reamer 
combination 


Each unit is considered as a possible 
home and is equipped with different col- 
ors in china or decorations, luncheon 
sets, table cloths, and dish towel borders. 

The smock closets are located in the 
hall outside of the food laboratories. 


Separating the gas laboratory from 


Part of 


buffet 


the dining 
room, showing walnut 
table with a twelve- 
foot extension, and 
several of the Hepple- 
white chairs. Just a 
corner of the walnut 
and taupe 
broadloom rug can be 
seen. 


the dining room is a service pantry with 
ample storage space for china, silver, and 
electric equipment that is to be used in 
the dining room. This pantry is sup- 
plied with electric outlets to take care 
of percolators, toasters, waffle irons, 
and other electrical appliances. 

The dining room, furnished in walnut, 
colonial style, consists of a table with a 
twelve foot extension, sitxeen Hepple- 
white chairs, buffet, and taupe broad- 
loom rug. The lights are chromium 
with indirect lighting. The draperies 
are light green flowered linen with cream 
wooden cornice. 

One of the most frequently used rooms 
is the laundry with its electric washing 
machine, wringer, and rotary ironer, 
double washtubs, built-in cabinets for 
linen, clothes hamper, drying racks, and 
floor drain. Here the students are given 
ample opportunity to perform such 
household tasks as washing and iron- 
ing with equipment that is modern and 
up-to-date, with all its time and labor 
saving advantages. 

The two clothing labora- 
tories 36 feet 8 inches by 
21 feet 4 inches are equip- 
ped with three electric ma- 
chines with built-in motors, 
eight treadle-type machines, 
eight sewing tables 72 inch- 
es by 37 inches with four 
drawers on each side, forty- 
four chairs with book racks 
underneath, teacher’s desk 
and cabinet, blackboard, 
bulletin board, lavatory, 
paper towel cabinet, iron- 
ing board, and automatic 
electric iron. 

Separating the clothing 
laboratories is a_ fitting 
room 12 feet by 21 feet 

with two full length double-faced door 
mirrors, a large hanging cabinet 4 feet 
6 inches by 12 feet, fitting platform, 
broom closet, and three chairs. 

In the hall are four groups of metal 
sewing cabinets with master key, and 
five cabinets in each group, each cabinet 
containing seven adjustable 
shelves. 

In order to make the de- 
partment more nearly meet 
the actual home situation, 
a model apartment is in- 
cluded. It is the most en- 
chanting and enjoyable part 
of the department. As soon 
as a visitor is ushered into 
the attractive living room, 
he is impressed by its rest- 
fulness and hospitality. 

The purpose of the apart- 
ment is to give the student 
the experience of furnish- 
ing, managing, and caring 
for the home, Experimental 
training as a hostess en- 
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ables the student to preside 
in the home with ease and 
grace so essential in adult 
life. 

The furnishings of the 
apartment are within reach 

of the average income. 
Students are taught that 
the furnishing of a home 
should be a gradual proc- 
ess if it is to express per- 
sonality. Stress is placed 
on purchasing for durabil- 
ity and utility. An at- 
tempt is made to show the 
students that pleasant home 
surroundings are not a 
question of money but of 
taste. 

The apartment floors are inlaid with 
oak and walnut blocks. The light fix- 
tures are brass with colonial glass 
shades. The living room has a built-in 
aerial. It is equipped with adequate 
floor outlets. 

The living room is 14 
feet by 21 feet with two 
five-foot book shelves oc- 
cupying the space on either 
side of the entrance door. 
The fire place with a man- 
tel, colonial in design, en- 
hances the beauty of the 
living room. The hearth is 
of ceramic tile attractive in 
color and design. The win- 
dows are draped with 
brown figured linen that 
touches the floor. The val- 
ance is edged with narrow 
fringed binding. Light yel- 
low theatrical gauze glass 
curtains give the effect of 
sunshine even on dull days. 

The furniture consists of 
a two-piece suit of over- 
stuffed blue-green mohair frieze with 
carved wooden moulding around arms 
and base. The Davenport is 72 inches 
long, 23 inches deep, and 31 inches 
high. Two occasional chairs are mo- 
hair frieze of dark red. There are a 
floor lamp with metal base, bearing three 
candle lights, a center reflector light and 
a parchment shade, a Windsor desk 
chair without arms, a knee-hole flat top 
desk, an English coffee table, walnut fin- 
ish, and a solid walnut magazine rack. 

The pictures on the wall, the electric 
clock and lovely pottery add to the at- 
tractiveness of the room. 

The cozy dining room 12 feet by 9 
feet is very inviting. The floor, the 
rug (six by nine), the draperies, and the 
finish of the furniture all harmonize 
with the living room. The gate-leg 
table may be extended sufficiently to care 
for the eight beautiful ladder-back chairs 
with rush seats. The room is to have a 
three-cornered cabinet to match the fur- 
niture. 
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A clothing class busily 
engaged in their sew- 
ing projects. These 
students are fortunate 
to have such excellent 
equipment, including 3 
electric machines, 8 
treadle-type machines, 
8 sewing tables with 
4 drawers on each 
side, chairs with book 
racks underneath. 












The efficient kitchen 8 feet by 9 feet 
is arranged in an L shape. The door 
that goes into the hall is in the left 
hand corner, then the built-in cabinets 
bezin and extend around two sides of 
the wall in the shape of an L. The sink 
is made into the cabinet on the wall next 





to the door. The stove fits into a 
space left for it on the opposite wall 
with cabinets built above. On the right 
of the door leading into the dining room 
are a unit cabinet and an electric refrig- 
erator with the door opening away from 
the cabinet. The kitchen is well equipped 
with aluminum cooking utensils, dishes, 
silver, electric mixer, crockery bowls, 
and cutlery. 

The floor throughout the apartment is 
inlaid hardwood tile which blends beau- 
tifully with the Colonial walnut veneer 
furniture of the bed room. The taupe 
rug (matching the color of living and 
dining room rugs) has a blue bordered 
flower design, which emphasizes the blue 
rayon spread on the four poster bed. 

Adjoining the bedroom is an auto- 
matically lighted closet having shelves, 
hanging space, and accommodations for 
vacuum, mops, and other cleaning equip- 
ment. 

The blue and white fish net curtains 
are made criss cross and are trimmed 



















with white ball fringe. Looped back 


they do not obstruct the view of the 
rock garden seen from the window. 
The vanity dresser with old fashioned 
lamps with blue shades on each side, a 
chest of drawers, a bedside table, and 
two odd chairs complete the furnishing 


A corner of the living 
room in the model 
apartment, showing 
one of the two five- 
foot book shelves, and 
the colonial fireplace, 
which enhances the 
beauty of the room. 
All furnishings in the 
apartment are within 
the reach of the aver- 
age income. 


of this room. 
The bathroom is snow white with 
chromium steel trim and rubberized silk 


curtains. It is modern in every detail. 
A touch of blue in the linen relieves the 
severity of the all white and brings it in 
harmony with the predominating color 
of the bedroom. 

The Meridian High School and Junior 
College is the only school system in Mis- 
sissippi that runs on the six-four-four 
plan. The curiculum has been developed 
with the idea of leading to increased and 
enduring appreciation, abilities, attitudes, 
and ideals that will make for the en- 
richment of home and family life. It 
is especially designed to meet not only 
the needs of the young people of the 
community who will not go to senior 
college but also those who will enter 
senior college. 

(ED. NOTE: The vocational home 
economics department of Meridian Sen- 
tor High School-Junior College can well 
be proud of their up-to-date equipment 
and modern teaching methods.) 
































66 W GEE, mom! Do | have to 

drag Timmy along again? He 
is such a nuisance.” Too often do busy 
mothers receive such a response after 
a request of an older brother or sister 
to look after a younger member of 
the family. Invariably, however, this 
type of an attitude changes after a series 
of interestingly and well planned lessons 
on child care; recommended especially 
for 7th & 8th grades. 

A logical beginning is one which grad- 
ually and unconsciously builds up appre- 
ciation and understanding for small 
children. A suggested procedure fol- 


lows: 


1. Dott Days 

Though some girls of 7th or 8th grade 
age have outgrown their doll days, there 
are many who still manifest an active 
interest in them. Thus the teacher has 
a fertile soil—a common meeting ground 
for developing child care lessons. A guid- 
ed discussion reveals to the student that 
as a girl grows up all the former love 
and attention formerly bestowed upon a 
doll who couldn’t walk or talk or play, 
gradually transfers itself to that doll 
come to life in a real live little girl or 
boy—that doll days can continue even 
more interestingly. A photo display (of 
members of the class as they were ba- 
bies and pre-schoolers) mounted on the 
bulletin hoard plus a doll show (favor- 
ite dolls of class members) at this stage 
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creates the enthusiasm to carry on to 
the next step. 


2. Ha! Ha! Hours 

Students bring in “Funny Sayings of 
Children” found in magazines and news- 
papers. These contributions added to the 
teacher’s collection are mounted on in- 
lividual charts and passed around to 
simply enjoy reading. For variation 
some are often read aloud, or stu- 
dents tell of funny sayings or doings of 
children they have observed. Out of 
these Ha! Ha! Hours comes a realiza- 
tion that even pesky brothers and sisters 
are cute, funny, amusing and can be en- 
joyed from this standpoint. 


3. “POINTERS FOR PARENTS” 

Numerous magazines and newspapers 
now include sections pertaining to child 
problems and training, which have been 
solved wisely and tactfully through the 
experience of their parents. These are 
studied in a way similar to the “Funny 
Sayings of Children” and bring members 
of the class further to the realization 
that wise handling of children makes for 
pleasures, rather than problems; that 
poor behavior on the part of the child 
can invariably be traced to the older 
brother or sister, mother or father who 
has dealt with or unwisely trained the 


A high school student presenting her little niece with a rag doll made in class. Notice the display of pictures, magazine articles, 
actual clothing, etc., on the bulletin board. 
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child; that when a child becomes a pest 
or a nuisance it is because others have 
made him so. 


4. LEADING QUESTIONS 

Present day text, reference books and 
pamphlets provide a wealth of material 
pertaining to the food, clothing, habit 
formation, schedules and suitable toys 
for children. An incentive for securing 
this information is for members of the 
class either individually or in groups to 
compile questions from their reading or 
to seek answers to leading questions out- 
lined by the teacher with intent to bring 
out paramount considerations. Using 
these questions class teams conduct a 


“contest of the “spelling bee” type with 


each side in turn firing questions at the 
other. Failure to answer correctly re- 
sults in a score against a team, but the 
member of the opposing team who orig- 
inally presented the question must be 
able to answer in order to save her own 
team from receiving a score. This stim- 
ulating method of discussing the ques- 
tions makes for variation in the usual 
class procedures and insures even great- 
er interest in the child care unit. 


5. Laporatory Work 

A. The actual planning, preparation 
and serving of foods for children offers 
another phase of study logically co- 
ordinating with the other 
Greater interest is secured if it is pos- 


lessons. 










































up saucily; reins and 

harness from strips of 
oil cloth folded double 
and stitched. The re- 
sultant horse was then 
tucked on the end of 
a broom handle. 

c. Spool dolls, stringing 

together with 








them 





heavy cord, painting 


on faces, buttons and 


shoes. The shoes and 

head are made by 

using the spool cut 

Though some girls of 7th and 8th grade age have out- in half. Some were 
grown their doll days, there are many who manifest an Petica: ariati 

active interest in them as is evidenced at the doll show ee 

where each girl brings her favorite doll to class. d. Frieze, intended for a 


sible to actually serve the prepared foods 
to children, bringing them in for such 
occasions, or serving them to kinder- 
garten youngsters if they are right in 
the school. 

B. Playing suitable games and telling 
stories, suggested through 
study and_ discussion, 
with neighborhood chil- 
dren brought in for these 
periods, gives actual ex- 
perience that proves ex- 
ceedingly valuable to the 
pupils and builds up right 
relationships between the 
and the commu- 
nity. After school par- 
ties for younger broth- 
with 
games, re- 
freshments combined, of- 
fer a highly desirable 
means of creating better 
understanding, and build- 
ing up pride, loyalty and 
love of the class mem- 
bers for small children. 


school 


ers and _ sisters 


stories and 


6. CHILDREN’S Toys 
Talking about toys for 
children isn’t half as 
much fun or instructive 
as actually making them as gifts 
small members of the family or friends, 
for special class parties or for gifts to 
orphan homes and hospitals. Inexpen- 
sive ones made in class and then dis- 
played for the school after their com- 
pletion were: 
a. Trains, made by mounting brightly 
colored bread tins from the ten cent 
store and hooking them together with 
picture hooks. Engines were round 
baking powder cans turned sideways 
with spools cut in half and fastened 
on the top and square tea cans mount- 
ed on the same block directly in back 
of them. 
Hobby horses, men’s socks stuffed with 
cotton, Kapock or old rags, red but- 
tons sewed on for the eyes, yarn used 
for the mane; ears made from cov- 
ering cardboard so they would stick 


for 
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>, Rag dolls, made by 


. Cradles, 


child’s room, made of 
rice cloth, tarlaton or heavy wrap- 
ping paper with 
bright colored tape 
of heavy paper or 
and pasted on top. 


edges bound in 
and animals made 


colored art paper 


stuffing stockings 





Making inexpensive toys in class as gifts to small members of the family 
or friends, or to children in orphan homes and hospitals added much in- 


terest to the work on child care. 


or old knit underwear. 


. Scrap books, made by sewing pages, 


made from materials with consider- 
able body and bright gay pictures, 
from magazines pasted on the pages. 
Nest of boxes, boxes of dif- 
ferent with 
bright papers for putting to- 
gether, taking apart, lining 
Guaranteed 
child 


sizes covered 


books, 


up in rows, etc. 
to entertain a for a 
long time. 

made by cutting 


sides out of oatmeal boxes 
and covering them with ma- 
terials or wallpaper. 
Colored papers cut into long 
strips for weavings. 
Puzzles, made by mounting 
appealing and_ bright 
pictures on 


col- 


ored card- 











boards, outlining with a pencil for 


cutting and then cutting out with a 
knife. These were kept in large en- 
velopes so parts would not be lost. 


DispLAYS AND CHARTS 

On a display table were grouped toys 
and bad. In the first group 
were blunt scissors for cutting purposes, 


NI 


good 


smooth toys with no sharp edges, cray- 
the latter 


scissors, sharp 


ons and washable toys. In 


group were pointed 
edged toys, pencils instead of 
and The 


board contained pictures of children with 


crayons 
non-washable toys. bulletin 
comments underneath bringing out some 
phase of child training; for example on 
a chart picturing children quarreling 
about toys the comment “when children 
quarrel, they should be separated and 
made to play alone or the toys taken 
away until a time when there is no quar- 
reling.” 

After the completion of this series of 
lessons on child care, a check-up on the 
pupils in the class from 
written comments, of 
which the following are 
characteristic, revealed 
the 
the success of the proj- 


worthwhileness and 


ect which took several 
weeks to complete. 

“T earn money by tak- 
ing care of children in 
the neighborhood. It is 
that I know 


how, not work as it used 


play now 


to be.’ 


“T don’t slap my sister 


anymore when she 


takes my purse. I gave 


her an old one of mine 


for her very own and 


she is so interested in 


that she forgets about 
mine.” 

“T didn’t realize my 
little brother and _ sister 
were so cute and enjoy- 

able. I answer their questions now, 
know how to entertain them.” 


“My brother isn’t a pest anymore. I 


know how to play with him now and 
find it fun.” 
Hobby horses, trains, rag dolls, nests of boxes, scrap 


doll cradles, puzzles, etc., were made in class 
and then displayed for the school. 
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Housewives seem to be particularly interested in the 

grade labelling of canned fruits and vegetables. A, B, 

and C. Here are examples of a! three grades, each 
marking showing plainly on the label. 
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ONSUMERS are in- 
creasingly deter- 
mined to buy their house- 


hold quality 


grade, be foods, 


supplies by 
they 
clothing, or general ma- 
terials. 
That 
tence can 


declarative sen- 
truthfully be 
translated in either of 
two ways, or both. 

Those consumers who 
are already insisting upon 
knowing something about 
the grade of the goods 
they buy—not being con- 
tent merely to judge by 
the price, the looks, or 
the brand-—are determined 
about the 


to learn more 





Each year about eighty million pounds of butter are sold with 
certiticaies otf quality. 


(Below) Selling eggs under Federal certificates of quality or quality seals 
is comparatively new but the experience in ten cities is encouraging. 






































Washington, D. C. 


actual grades of all other goods. 

Then there are those consumers who 
always buy the kind of butter, stockings, 
or canned fruit that is recommended by 
the clerk, or the kind that is priced at 
about the sum they had in mind to pay, 
or that has seemed fairly satisfactory in 
the past. An number of 
these wamen are now wondering if they 
are getting their money’s worth by fol- 
lowing these easy methods. They are 
hearing and reading about scores, thread 
count, and freedom from defects. 


increasing 


They are hearing something 
about occasional lower-priced brands 
that in the laboratories test out higher 
or better than higher priced brands of 
the same product. This makes them un- 
easy. Nothing is better calculated to 
make us stop and think than the bare 
possibility of getting a better product 
for less money. 


even 


Yes, a determination to learn some- 
thing about grades as distinct from name 
or price is increasingly evident among 
consumers. They are becoming restive 
under the pressure of grand-sounding 
names that have no precise meaning. 
They seem to have had enough of euphe- 
mistic terms like superlative, superfine, 
topmost, exquisite, and super extra. 

Here and there, throughout the coun- 
try, where organized consumer groups 
are studying these questions of quality 
grades intently, they are especially in- 
terested in the grades that are formu- 
lated or applied by disinterested graders, 
which usually means those under Gov- 
ernment or State auspices. They are 
talking over the problems among them- 
selves and with their leaders. They are 
learning about the grading work now be- 
ing done and they are asking for more 
of it. 
often met by the reply that more con- 


Their requests for more are 
sumer grading work will be done when 
more consumers demand it and use it. 
The individual consumer who reads 
and thinks in these directions is likely 
to take the same first step as the or- 
ganized groups in that she turns to Fed- 
eral or Government grades as something 
she can seize hold of in the beginning. 
And she usually thinks first of learning 
about the Federal grades for foods. 
Can she use them? Are they simple 
enough for her? Can she find foods 
marked with these Federal grades in the 
stores where she buys or in other stores 
within reach? On how many and what 









foods can she find these grades? 

As the marking of Federal grades for 
quality on food products in a form that 
will finally reach the consumers is a 
comparatively new development, — the 
foods on which the average consumer 
can find these marks are so few that 
learning about them is not difficult. She 
is not yet expected to use the grade 
specifications that are not indicated on 
the product or package. 

The products carrying U. S. grade 
labels that are most readily found in 
the retail markets, generally speaking, 
are fresh meats, prepared meats like 
frankfurters and meat loaf and bacon, 
turkeys at holiday time, eggs, butter, 
and canned fruits and vegetables. 

Federal grade names are now being 
stamped on meat for consumers on 
rather a large scale. The stamped, 4 
grades for the average consumers, meat 
can be found from coast to coast. The 
class of the meat is also given, as U. S. 
Choice, Steer. A roller stamp is passed 
over the carcass in such a way that the 
repeated class and grade names appear 
on practically all the retail cuts of a car- 
cass so graded. The harmless vegetable 
ink usually disappears in the cooking. 

Of the prepared meats as yet only 
those that are of U. S. No. 1 quality are 
graded and marked for retail trade. ‘A 
pasteboard tag or label is attached to the 
package or product. 

Many turkeys at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas bear the U. S. label. Only 
the U. S. Prime label is now used—it 
covers the two top grades. The grade 
name is printed on a tag that is at- 
tached to the individual bird by means 
of a fastener that passes through the 
skin of the breast or wing. It breaks 
when removed so it cannot be used on 
another bird. Some other poultry is 
reaching the retail markets in boxes that 
are stamped with the U. S. grade name 
but the individual birds are not now 
marked and the boxes are usually not 
in evidence. 

Eggs are marked by certificates of 
quality or grade labels that show the 
U. S. grade and the size of the eggs, 
and that seal the one-dozen cartons in 
which the eggs are packed. Then car- 
tons of somé widely-distributed and 


well-known butter of high 
quality contain certificates 


of quality. These certifi- 
cates show the grade of 
the butter as determined 
by a representative of the 
U.S. Department of Agri 
culture. About thirty firms 
are authorized to use 
these certificates. 
Progress in marking 
canned fruits and vege 
tables by the simple grades 
of A, B, and C has been 
noticeable of late. Such 
designations can now be 
found, on some = cans of 
nearly all the usual kinds 
of canned fruits and veze 
tables, in practically every 
town in the United States. 
Organized consumers seem 
to be particularly interested 
in the marking of canned 
goods by quality grades. 
If canned goods are so 
marked and then do not 
come up to the specifica- 
tions of grade indicated 
(Continued on page 28) 





Looking for the label on the holiday turkey, which says 
U. S. Prime, guaranteeing its quality to the consumer 


(Above) Many storekeepers cooperate willingly with the customers who 


want to know about labels, such as U. S. Choice Steer 


stamped on meat 


(Below) U. S. No. | quality prepared meats as indicated on Certificate of 


Quality label 








Consumer Purchasing Is World Building 


ERSONAL goals in spending—Ev- 
Pp ery dollar we spend builds the world 
which we desire to create —as_ indi- 
family members and as 
citizens of the local community, the 
nation, and even of that international 
world of which we are all increasingly 
aware. Each of us spends for those 
things he desires, and their achievement 
builds up the environment in which he 
lives. These personal desires and aspira- 
we spend and_ their 


viduals, as 


tions for which 
place in consumer education, are the sub- 
ject of this paper. 

How large is consumer education? 
Consumer education seen completely is 
a much wider area than the desires and 
aspirations that lead to spending, as it 
is much wider than the training in buy- 
manship which thus far has had most 
emphasis in its initial teaching in the 
schools. 

Consumption, viewed logically, com- 
prises first, the physical basis of human 
wants in physiological conditions such 
as hunger, fear; built upon 
these, but shaped largely by social imi- 


second 


tation or group standards of living, are 
the desires and aspirations for the con- 
sumer goods that promise to satisfy 
these consumer’s wants; third, the con- 
sumer must evaluate the alternative pos- 
sible goods that may satisfy a specific 
desire, by comparing their promised 
utilities, and by rejecting the many and 
‘-hoosing the one judged by him most 
suitable; fourth, he must also evaluate 
alternative methods of securing the 
goods, by direct self-service possibly, but 
typically by different methods of pur- 
chase; and fifth, before purchase, he 
must evaluate his money resources and 
make a prospective allotment of funds 
for the purchase; these valuations of the 
specific commodity and of the budget 
supplement each other—and may both 
remain in process of decision until the 
next stage; sixth, this stage is purchase 
which often involves comparisons and 
choices on the ground as to alternative 
markets, and alternative types of the 
commodity and alternative prices, until 
final selection and purchase are effected; 
seventh, upon delivery of the goods, the 
consumer is responsible for its storage 
and care; until eighth, at long last, there 
occurs its ultimate use by the consumer 
and the satisfaction of the desire that 
led to its purchase. But consumer’s use 
may itself be a complex process, ex- 
tending over a period of time, perhaps 
involving a ritual or formal procedure, 


From an address given at meeting of De- 
partment of Home Economics, National Educa- 
tion Association Convention, New York City, 
June, 1938. 
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and often requiring conservation, servic- 
ing, and supervision to extract all the 
consumption utilities resident in the 
commodity. This use process is the 
climax of the consumer’s experience that 
started with a desire or aspiration and 
moved through the search for a suitable 
good, 

All these aspects of consumption are 
worth analysis, and by the methods of 
the natural sciences and the social sci- 
ences including economics, psycho!ogy, 
sociology, ethics, art, law, significant 
subject matter will be derived for edu- 
cation to guide better these important 
divisions of consumption activity. 

Aspirations and desires in spending: 

The individual’s desires in spending 
out of his previous experience 
come _ e€s- 


grow 
with consumer goods, and 
pecially from imitation of his group’s 
standard of living. 

His desires largely concern what he 
has been accustomed to enjoy; his as- 
pirations, those other objects that seem 
only with effort attainable by him and 
which concern growth and expansion 
and, for him, world-building. 

A rational consideration of 
leads to well-balanced plans for money 
use or budgets: there is the desire for 


desires 


future security and hence a proportion 
of income must go for savings, insur- 
ance and investment; there are the de- 
sires for food, shelter, housing and cul- 
ture-wants and the larger part of in- 
come must go for these current needs; 
there is the desire that all members of 
the family have personal allowances for 
personal needs, hence allowances for 
each person result. A rational appraisal 
of inner desires therefore results in the 
equivalent of the budget. 

The inner desires effective in spending 
are a considerable share of the total 
personality of the consumer so that we 
may properly speak of the consumer’s 
personality when referring to them. 
personality is determined 
experience, but the 


Consumer 
by heredity and by 
experience factor is of special concern 
in education. 

The subjective units in consumption 
experience are (a) making a choice in 
purchasing, and (b) an experience of 
satisfaction in using a commodity. 

Every purchase involves a choice; at 
a minimum the consumer gives silent 
consent to every purchase. 

The consumer always chooses the al- 
ternative that at the instant of decision 
he himself prefers as most agreeable to 


his whole range of desire, to his per- 
sonality or ego. Consumers’ desires may 
be thought of as an outreaching of the 
personality or ego for satisfaction; and 
choice, as following the desire most sat- 
isfying to the ego. 

Buying may be either controlled or 
free; controlled, unfree and irrational 
buying is that in which the consumer 
does not pass judgment as to his best 
interests or advantage but is unduly 
suggestible to selling devices and con- 
ditions, or unduly controlled by sociai 
example, or is cheated by his own 
lethargy. Free and rational buying is 
that in which the consumer consults ori- 
marily his own inner desires and _ his 
own advantage and passes rational judg- 
ment as to his advantage in a purchas- 
ing decision. 

The motives that hamper free buying 
include: fear and timidity in expressing 
one’s self or in opposing selling pres- 
sure; lack of confidence in one’s own 
judgment; the desire not to offend, seem 
different or be conspicuous. 

Choice in any purchase can be made 
free and rational if the consumer con- 
siders it worthwhile, for the possibility 
of free choice is always there. The 
worth-whileness of making free rational 
decisions in purchasing turns upon the 
consumer’s awareness of his different 
desires and their relative importance. 

Free purchasing is promoted by real- 
izing that the seller represents an ad- 
verse interest; that you must shrewdly 
watch out for your own interest; and 
that you are the judge of its quantita- 
tive importance. 

Free purchasing will tend to be real- 
ized by the consumer who becomes 
aware of the many vital values he may 
promote in lesser or greater degree by 
his purchases, such as health, recreation, 
security. 

Freedom in purchase calls for self- 
activity, for effort, for resistance to 
domination, for analysis and judgment, 
and the will to stand by one’s judgment, 
and so results in expansion of personal 
power, and a new satisfaction in one’s 
purchasing decisions. 

Consumer education should explore 
the possibilities of “the better choice” 
in the present range of desires in spend- 
ing; but it should also give special at- 
tention to the aspirations beyond the 
present limits of spending; the area of 
growth and expansion, in the standard 
of an individual, or a family, or in the 
desired spending for one’s community. 

Consumer education should definitely 
encourage youth to formulate its aspira- 
tions and search for practical ways of 
expressing them. The curriculum in 
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consumer education must deal with 
imagination ! 

The central principle in all free con- 
sumption is—that you can if you will 
plan and manage; you can choose con- 
sumption goals for self, family and 
community in terms of preferred life 
values—and by effort hope to reach 
them. 

A life philosophy in spending:—In 
other words, consumption decisions are 
guided by the individual’s inner desires 
and aspirations, or by his life philosophy 
and his personal and social scale of 
values. There may seem to be no such 
controlling standards in the average 
youth’s or adult’s mind when he buys; 
but a standard is there even if it is of 
the negative, careless, conforming type, 
bent hither and yon by every advertising 
and selling device; the teacher must call 
these standardless-standards before the 
student’s own critical consciousness and 
lead the individual to appraise his own 
guiding principles as consumer. Even 
the blindest can appreciate the advan- 
tage of getting his money’s worth when 
he buys and we must open his eyes to 
the higher values that are latent in his 
own mind. 

Spending for one’s self:—Let us il- 
lustrate in concrete terms these life val- 
ues and their function in guiding an in- 
dividual’s expenditures. By the end of 
the high school course, every young man 
and young woman has, vaguely at least, 
some ideas as to what life means, which 
might be expressed in such terms as 
these—“The happy and wise person is 
one who, as the years pass, makes 
friends, secures an education, seeks wid- 
er culture, chooses a vocation and equips 
himself for it, finds a mate, builds a 
home and has children, maintains health, 
attains security, and educates his chil- 
dren and helps them to get started; he 
values and enjoys knowledge and beauty, 
music and nature; he will strive to 
maintain the ideals of fair play, his 
pledged word.” Education can help the 
individual choose such a set of life 
values and it is rare fun in consumer 
education to search for the relationship 
of the spending of a dime to items in 
such a program! The potency of such 
ethical standards challenges a merely 
materialistic approach to consumer edu 
cation and insists that it must also help 
provide practical guidance for life itself 
Such life values, as all character educa- 
tion, are doubtless best taught indirectly, 
as when consumer education exploring 
the techniques of student buying of 
clothing, housing, culture goods, etc., in- 
cidentally also raises questions as to 
ultimate personality values involved. 

Spending for the family:—Youth’s 
money choices are partial determinants 
of life’s great choice of the single life 
or the married life. We shall some day 
direct our family consumption so as to 
create more opportunity for normal so- 
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cial life of boys and gi:ls and perhaps 
devise an American method of pre- 
marriage guidance. The setting up of 
the new home and its development can 
be pictured as a series of consumer 
choices, and much of faulty philosophy 
arises from not recognizing that the 
baby is primarily a consumption good! 
Who shall appraise his real value to his 
parents and to his brothers and sisters 
—and let him have at least 2 or 3, for 
the highest values of all concerned! 
These and other consumer choices that 
contribute to the building of a success- 
ful family world, we shall know more 
of when we make surveys in detail of 
our patterns of family living as they 
develop from one generation to the next. 
For this we need long-time studies of a 
family’s consumption to supplement the 
snapshots of consumption shown in pres- 
ent consumer-purchase surveys. 


Spending for the community:—Con- 
sumer spending through tax budgets 
builds our communities, local and na- 
tional, and makes possible their contri- 
butions in security, education, health and 
other services to the standards of living 
of every citizen. If consumer education 
restricts itself to the study of private 
purchasing, it will overlook an area that 
spends 10 per ccat of our earnings in 
ordinary times and now perhaps twice 
that in government budgets. 

Consumer education, often restricted 
thus far to teaching the buying of ma 
terial commodities, must also expand its 
area so as to include, both in private 
and in public consumption, the buying 
of personal services. This for the com- 
munity includes the services of all pub- 
lic officials, teachers, librarians, health 
and recreation leaders, the protective 
services as police, army and navy, and 
all others on public pay rolls. The com- 
munity also provides for citizens’ use 
the non-personal services of public prop 
erty, as parks, and public buildings. 


What kind of a community do you 
want, is the question which we must 
press home to students, They will be 
keen to analyze how far their commu- 
nity ideals are being achieved by the 
community services now being pur- 
chased by municipal, state, and national 
budgets; they will also be interested to 
search for community inefficiencies, and 
in doing so they will find that among 
our great consumer problems that re 
duce standards of living are the social 
wastes of preventable sickness and death 
and the waste of international war 
Consumer education may well ask 
whether wiser spending by individuals 
and by governments may not purchase 
greater immunity from disease and re- 
duce the risks of war. For the first 
problem, the answer is unequivocal, 
health is purchasable; and for the sec 
ond, there is a gradually growing belief 
that peace too is purchasable. 





Health is purchasable:—First, by em- 
ploying competent doctors and nurses 
when ill; by employing public health 
workers to keep us from getting ill; 
by enlarging medical research through 
private contributions and by gov 
ernment subsidies; by universal health 
education. Next, health is  purchas 
able by changing our own consumer 
minds, that is, our effective des.res re- 
garding health, so that as an earlier 
generation became willing to pay for 
vaccination and make it compulsory, so 
we have become willing to pay the bill 
for one health measure after another, 
as pure water, pure milk, sewage dis 
posal, and now at last slum elimination, 
public housing and syphilis control; 
health is purchasable again, by changing 
our narrow nationalistic minds into in- 
ternational minds and _ buying health 
partly by supporting international health 
agencies at Geneva; and lastly, by 
changing our minds as to the necessity 
of group medical care and a universal 
health insurance system. We changed 
our consumer minds one hundred years 
ago and purchased a comprehensive 
public educational system; and we seem 
to be changing our minds now and pre 
paring to purchase a comprehensive 
health system that will make health a 


universal consumers’ commodity 


Peace is  purchasable:—Consumers 
now pay the War bill; let them become 
willing by the private and public purs« 
to pay the cost of peace and ways can 
be found to provide peace. As con 
sumers we may wisely spend money to 
inform ourselves regarding present 
world relations and possibilities as to 
creating new world government agen 
cies; to participate in international 
education groups that study foreign pol 
icy problems; to secure new literature 
on world relations; to help educate our 
own communities, and to inform our 
representatives in Congress that we want 
America to help actively in building a 
government-controlled world that will 
be a more nearly war-controlled world 

We must, however, change our con 
sumer minds regarding war and become 
convinced that the nations can create 
agencies for peaceful world government ; 
become willing for America and other 
nations to transfer part of their un 
limited national sovereignty into inter 
national governing agencies as our fore 
fathers surrendered part of the sover 
eignty of the thirteen original states to 
create our Federal Union in 1787. We 
must become informed as to what na 
tions think they now secure by the wat 
method and work for a world govern 
ment that will provide peacefully the 
same and if possible greater advantages, 
such as, access to materials and markets 
on equal terms with all countries, fait 
rules regarding migration, tariffs, ete 

(Continued on page 28) 
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A Survey of Home Economics Education 


In its Relationship to the Improvement of the General Dietary of School Children 


Part I1I—1928 to 1938 


ly the last ten years the status of 


home economics education has 


reached its highest point. Many ele- 
mentary schools and most high schools 
and colleges have courses which include 
not only the practical aspects of cook- 
ing, marketing and sewing but family 
relations as well as the scientific aspects 
of the separate subjects. Etiquette and 
the preparation and arrangement of food 
for social groups has an important place 
in the schools. In high schools and even 
in such technical schools as Pratt Insti- 
tute the courses are not always reserved 
Although by far in the mi- 
cookery in high 


for girls. 
nority, boys taking 
schools or studying dietetics or institu- 
tional kitchen management are not un- 
common. Boys’ clubs take advantage of 
the opportunity to have senior student 
dietitians conduct classes in “man type” 
cookery. Nursery school workers, so- 
cial workers and practical nurses are all 
expected to have a knowledge of the 
child’s general dietary even though they 
may not be required to understand the 
scientific aspects of dietotherapy. 

Most large vocational schools for girls 
boast well developed courses in home 
economics as applied to various voca- 
tional problems. Girls learn how to be- 
come waitresses, tearoom hostesses, salad 
counter 


workers, pantry women and 


girls. In some vocational high schools 
they are taught to help with the hot 
food 
though the actual work is usually con- 


preparation in the cafeteria al- 


sidered too heavy for very young girls. 
However, home economics students of 
college level who are studying institution 
management, usually are required to 
spend part of their time in restaurant 
cookery in the school itself or outside 
in some recognized institution. At the 
present time, though, there is a definite 
need for an institution where specialized 
cookery would be taught as a profes- 
sion, not as part of a dietetics or other 
This need is 
especially great for young men. More 
outstanding 


home economics course. 


than seven-eights of the 
chefs are European merely because there 
is no training ground for them here. A 
young boy in the school in which I am 
dietitian finished the girls’ cookery 
course at the high school and then had 
to work several summers as a short or- 
der cook in lunch wagons to gain “ex- 
perience” before he could be taken in as 
assistant pantry man in one of the 
larger hotels. The only chance he has 
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to realize his ambition to be a chef is 
if he is wide awake enough to observe 
the work of his superiors. There is an 
institute—Dunwoody, in Massachusetts, 
where a young man may learn to be a 
baker, but there seems to be none where 
he can learn fine cooking. 

An aspect of home economics which 
has taken on very broad significance in 
the last ten years is the interrelation of 
home economics departments with the 
school lunch rooms. In many cities this 
is not only the case in the individual 
schools but is of such importance that 
the home economics department of the 
Board of Education manages the school 
lunch system. In New York City ele- 
mentary and junior high schools this is 
the case. Since the 
shown the need for adequate free lunch- 
es for poor school children, New York 
City has also developed an emergency 
free lunch system under the Department 
of Home Making whereby large quanti- 
ties of soup, and sandwiches are pre- 
pared in central kitchens and distributed, 
with milk, to the elementary schools. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
greatly developed its home economics 


depression has 


activities. Pamphlets and radio infor- 
mation are obtainable on every type of 
food—its description, uses, marketing 
information, preservation, storage, and 
recipes. 

In recent years the educational pro- 
grams of large food and equipment com- 
note- 


have become 


In fact they are rapidly be- 


panies decidedly 
worthy. 
coming the most important source of 
home economics information for the av- 
erage housewife, especially since few 
homes are without radios. These com- 
panies have established home-economics 
departments where they not only carry 
on cookery experimental 
kitchens and publish the information in 
booklet and pamphlet form, but also 
conduct food and equipment classes for 
the public. It is true, the main reason 
of this purpose is advertising, but it is 


research in 


nevertheless important in that the house- 
wife is taught how to present whole- 
some foods in most attractive forms. 
Publications devoted entirely to the sub- 
ject of home economics are becoming 
considerably influential while most of 
magazines have 
household 


the general type of 
highly developed units. 
Recipes are tested in their experimental 
kitchens and advice on general food 
problems as well as highly specialized 
ones is given under expert attention. 


Taken as a whole the persistent increase 


of home economics educational pro- 


By Doris Zumsteg 
Dietitian 
Theodore Roosevelt High School 
New York City 


grams of schools, colleges, government 
agencies, commercial establishments and 
publications has had so decided an ef- 
fect on the child’s dietary that at the 
present time the child’s menu is at its 
highest level. 

Milk has become the staple food in the 
child’s dietary. The educational tend- 
ency is to so attractively present the 
necessary foods to children that they 
will enjoy them and want them. 

The school lunch is being rapidly de- 
veloped. In urban sections it is really 
a major industry. School dietitians re- 
alize that the school lunch is often the 
most nearly adequate meal for many 
poor children. With this in mind the 
dietitian arranges her menus so that the 
children get a maximum of food value 
for a minimum expenditure. A nom- 
mally priced plate lunch when taken in 
addition to milk is often sufficient for 
the average normal school child. If I 
may be pardoned the personal refer- 
ence, ten cent plate lunches, served in 
addition to milk, at the school where I 
am dietitian, contain well over 800 cal- 
ories and 20 grams of protein. 

Most schools in city systems arrange 
for some method of free lunch distribu- 
tion either from central kitchens or 
through the school cafeteria which re- 
ceives partial payment from the Board 
of Education. 

Recent reports show that there is a 
definite trend toward an increase in the 
intake of vitamins A and C. This would 
naturally parallel the increased intake of 
milk, fruits and vegetables. That these 
foods have been increased in the aver- 
age child’s dietary is shown in the re- 
sults of Miss Lucy Gillett’s studies 
started in 1910. These records show 
that there is an increase in allowance 
for milk, cheese, vegetables and fruit 
with a corresponding decrease in money 
spent for meat and fish—a far cry from 
the habit in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth of fish balls for 
breakfast and meat two or three times a 


centuries 


day! Miss Gillett’s reports also show 
that there were five times less calcium 
and phosphorus deficiencies in families 
which permitted their dietaries to be in- 
fluenced by the home economist engaged 
in the feeding project than in the fam- 
ilies whose progress was recorded but 


not influenced. 
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Research has also shown that the 
present day dietary averages 32% more 
volume than previously. This would 
naturally be compatible with the increase 
in the intake of roughage or “bulk” 
food made up largely of cellulose which 
yields no caloric value. 

The current depression need not be a 
modifying factor to any marked degree 
if the housekeeper takes advantage of 
the home economics help offered over 
the radio, in pamphlets, in free cooking 
schools and adult education courses, as 
well as the information which is at her 
school daughters’ disposal. Just what 
percentage of the poorer population 
whose dietaries are directly affected by 
the depression is taking advantage of 
the free home economics education, it is 
difficult to estimate but it is a fact that 
free cooking schools and lecture-demon- 
strations as well as consumer classes are 
always filled. 

Foreign influence as well as that ex- 
erted by those older folk who insist on 
scorning home economics education will 
always be deterring forces. Some mem- 
bers of the foreign settlements of the 
large cities will not change their high 
carbohydrate or over-spiced menus for 
two reasons; I have found, one is that 
they feel that there are no substitutes 
for the usual foods. They refuse to be- 
lieve that the same culinary result could 
be obtained from foods of higher nutri- 
tive value in spite of the careful lessons 
of the social workers to that effect. The 
second is that such! parents seldom seem 
to want to realize that the malnourished 
child is subnormal. Hence, nothing is 
done dietetically or any other way to al- 
leviate the condition. Unfortunate, as 
this circumstance is, the fact must be 
recognized that this represents a minor- 
ity rather than the disinterested major- 
ity of former years. 

Many older people still cling to the 
theory that “my grandfather lived to be 
eighty without thinking about vitamins 
and such.” The fact that that particular 
grandfather was not representative of 
the mass of the population who died at 
an average of twelve years younger than 
the present death rate and that infant 
and child mortality was four and five 
times higher than at the present day 
never seems to alter the fixed view- 
point. 

In concluding, it would seem worth- 
while to consider what task yet lies be- 
fore home economics as an educating 
force. The development of an inherent 
desire for the right type of menu ap- 
pears to be doubly important because of 
the general educational trend which 
seems to give the child so wide a choice 
in everything—in school activities as 
well as in the home. Parental restraint 
seems to be so widely lacking that if it 
is carried to the table, I feel that there 
may be a cessation in dietary progress, 
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unless the child has naturally good eat- 
ing habits. Also, tle increased skill in 
the attractive presentation of the ade- 
quate dietary may render the “down- 
hill” tendency improbable. 

An opportunity for development of 
right eating habits and for showing the 
tangible results of nutrition in cookery 
classes in an attractive manner is the 
lot of the school cafeteria. The fact 
that the child usually chooses his own 
menu as he wishes need not alter the 
value of the menu if the cafeteria man- 
agement so arranges the menu that what- 
soever the student chooses is high in 
nutritive value and the food is so at- 
tractive that the student actually wants 
to eat what is best for him. Over a 
period of three years, I have watched 
my student clientele actually change the 
relative quantities of various food units. 
Although the number of students sched- 
uled into our high school cafeteria has 
decreased because of the increased num- 
ber on split sessions, the sale of ten cent 
plate lunches has increased. Vegetables 
which claimed only a small part of sales 
have more than doubled. This fact is 
true because the vegetable plate com- 
bination is chosen (from the students’ 
viewpoint) as to color, texture, “filling” 
qualities and low selling price. Milk 
sales have increased and chocolate milk 
sales have doubled. Desserts are all 
baked on the premises and prove so at- 
tractive that candy sales are negligible. 
Even greater strides can be made in the 
smaller cafeteria unit where the number 
of student patrons permits individual at- 
tention and suggestion by the dietitian. 
That the school lunch room can actually 
overcome counter influences in the home 
remains a debatable question. Regard- 
less of one’s opinion as to whether the 
outstanding school cafeteria in its five 
meal-a-week contact with the student 
can overcome the sixteen-meal-a-week 
influence of the home, the fact remains 
that it is the duty of the school to have 
those five meals adequate mid-day meals. 
In many instances the school lunch is the 
best meal of the day for the child- 
especially the free lunch pupil. 

Before concluding a discussion of the 
changing dietary of children, it is well 
to note an influence of increasing im- 
portance, favorable and otherwise, name- 
ly advertising. That advertising on the 
radio or in the street cars would make 
any impression on a young boy or girl 
seemed improbable to me until I heard 
the distressed remarks of a mother of 
The lad had faith- 
fully eaten a whole box of some widely 


a nine year old son. 


advertised wheat cereal but since he had 
not developed “muscles like Tarzan the 
way the radio announcer insisted he 
would” the child revolted against eating 
any more of the preparation. Vitamins 
have had their share of exploitation. 
With modern canning methods so stan 





dardized as they are today, it seems 
wrong to have children believe that one 
can of tomatoes is “vitamin protected” 
while all others are supposed not to be 
so distinguished. Alkali and roughage 
are also receiving an increasing amount 
of publicity and we seem to have ar- 
rived at the point where “acid” condi- 
tions are considered most alarming. In 
taking this fact into consideration, I am 
not maintaining that much of this type 
of advertising is false. What I mean to 
point out is that the facts are so pre- 
sented to children’s attention as to be 
distorted and out of balance, with the 
following results: Directly, the child 
openly objects to certain foods because 
he is “tired of hearing about vitamins, 
etc.” or because the promised wonder- 
ful results have not worked out. Indi- 
rectly, parents thinking that they are do- 
ing the best for their youngsters are apt 
to over-emphasize certain phases of the 
dietary. Certainly, base-forming foods 
are essential in the child’s dietary but an 
over-supply which would result in alka- 
losis would be more harmful than a 
similar amount of acid-ash foods. Care 
must be taken in order to derive intelli- 
gent food information from advertising. 

In conclusion. The facts of the fore- 
going study permit the statement that 
the improvement in the average child’s 
dietary has resulted from the improved 
quality and increased influence of home 


economics education. 
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Equipping School Cafeterias 


Plans For Both Small and Large Installations 


HE cafeteria is very popular for 

the service of the school lunch and 
much originality has been evidenced in 
this field of application. In most of the 
larger cities a department of school feed- 
ing has been established under the Board 
of Education, and planning with equip- 
ment has in many centers reached a high 
order of efficiency. 

Installations range in capacity 
100-1000 large units are 
logical 
populated city and suburban areas. Small 


from 

seats. The 
concentrations due to heavily 
installations are generally to be found 
in the township high schools, and the 
fact of providing lunch facilities defi- 
nitely contributes to student welfare, 
since so many of those attending, come 
from widely scattered points of resi 
dence. 

Schools as a rule have a room of 
suitable proportions set aside solely for 
lunch service; this is generally in addi- 
tion to an auditorium. Some of the 
smaller schools have provided a space 
which serves a dual purpose for lunch 


Floor plan suggested for a school cafeteria in small town, showing kitchen and counter 
divorced from the dining room, permitting the dining area to be used for other purposes 











service and secondary group gatherings. 
In this case a room is logically provided 
fronting on one side of the main dining 
area, housing the kitchen, and the serv- 
ice counter located on the kitchen side 
of this dividing wali. An opening is 
constructed in the wall commencing from 
the top of the counter, carried up to a 
height cof approximately 6 feet from 
the floor and extended the length of the 
actual counter, which makes the cafe- 
teria effective for service from the din- 
ing room although it is not actually lo- 
cated in that room. Preferably the serv- 
ice opening is equipped with a rolling 
shutter or counterweighted sash which 
remains down until the hour approaches 
for serving lunch, and is lowered again 
after the meal is over. In this way a 
very effective cafeteria is provided which 
is economical in floor space occupancy 
and at the same time leaves the main 
room entirely free from any visible food 
service equipment. 

Township high schools and those in 
the urban and less densely populated 

















By Owen Webber 
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New York City, N. Y. 


districts are viewed as being very much 
of a community enterprise, and quite fre- 
quently the school lunchroom is used to 
serve refreshments during the playing of 
a match between nearby school teams. 

The local business fathers like to use 
it for evening gatherings preceded by 
a supper. “Get togethers’—suppers or 
dinners, usually under church or busi- 
ness auspices—are typical of many of 
our American communities, and are 
often held in the school. With an in- 
stallation such as herein described, sim- 
ple, compact and confined, these affairs 
proceed to the great benefit and satis- 
faction of all concerned. 

The equipment for such a cafeteria 
would consist of a straight run all-metal 
counter about 25 feet long, preferably 
with a top of 18-8 super stainless steel 
and enclosed underneath from end to 

end with sliding doors for 
storage of plates, cups and 
saucers, glasses, etc. There 
would be a short steam table 
having four or five 12” x 20” 
openings in the top, with auxil- 
iary metal panels permitting 
the closing up of any or all of 
these openings, and supple- 
mentary to these solid panels 
a couple of panels provided 
with round openings to receive 
the vegetable crocks, soup con- 
tainers, etc. Any of the 12” 
x 20” openings are capable of 
receiving a full size entree pan 
or two half-pans, all of this 
permitting a flexibility to ac- 
commodate seasonal menu 
changes. The space under the 
steam table requires partition- 
ing off from the balance of the 
storage area and should be 
provided with both steam and 
gas heat facilities. In the 
event of electricity being avail- 
able at favorable rates this 
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space would be considered an 
auxiliary heating provision, 

necessary for warmers, steam 
tables and urns in installations of 
such location, type and size, since 
it permits operation of the 
kitchen when the boiler plant 
would be shut down. 

During the preparation of the 
meal the cafeteria counter top 
functions as a kitchen work-up 
space, so serving a dual purpose. 
Such installations do not as a 
rule have any display shelves or 
other equipment mounted on the 
counter proper, apart from the 
urns at the one end. Conse- 
quently with the solid panels in 
place filling up the openings in 
the steam table, a useful length 
of work table is provided for 
general kitchen use before and 
after meals. Further advan- 
tages in such a layout lie in the 
ease and speed with which the 
counter can be replenished, the 
short haul from dishwashing 
facilities to counter storage, and 
the small outlay for equipment. 

This type of layout eliminates 
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the expensive decorative front 
paneling usual to exposed cafe- 
terias, since the wall rising 
from the floor to the underside 
of the front edge of the counter in itself 
forms a suitable facing. A triple bar 
slide rail extending from end to end of 
the counter on the reception side is usu- 
ally arranged to hinge, permitting it to 
be raised in a vertical position nesting 
inside the lowered rolling shutter, or 
down against the face of the curtain wall 
when not in use. 

Other equipment in the kitchen in- 
cludes an urn, often a twin urn, which 
consists of a pair of liners hanging or 
suspended in a water jacket (shaped 
substantially spherical in cross section) 
—one liner being available for coffee 
and the other for chocolate or cocoa, 
requiring a manually operated agitator 
to keep the chocolate in even liquid sus- 
pension. If so specified the agitator can 
be of removable type permitting this 
liner to be used for a second coffee 
supply. 

The urns require the provision of 
steam coils, also an auxiliary heating 
device for reasons previously mentioned 
in connection with the steam table. The 
enclosure under the urns might well be 
partitioned off and equipped with steam 
coils and auxiliary heating device to 
serve as a warmer for cups and saucers. 

The next important item is the cook- 
ing range. For the small cafeteria—150- 
200 meals—two sections of range are re- 
quired, with a full size spreader plate in 
the middle. One section of open top 
type and the other solid top. These 
would take care of al! the cookinz. 

Sink equipment includes a two com- 
partment unit with right and left hand 
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room seating 600 high school students. 


Suggested layout for high school cafeteria with kitchen capacity of 1000 meals and dining 
(The dishwashing unit in the kitchen is the same as 


appeared in our December issue.) 


integral tabling to serve as a utility all- 
purpose unit—during the morning for 


use in vegetable and salad material 
cleaning and preparation; after the meal 
for the washing of the dishes, glasses 
and silverware, and ijater for utensil and 
pan washing. Each compartment should 
be 30 inches wide, 24 inches from front 
to back, and 14 inches deep. 

A single compartment sink is neces 
sary; located near the range with one 
medium size drainboard. 

The work table requirements are 
modest. Bearing in mind that the 
counter itself functions as a work space, 
the only actual table necessary would be 
one located in front of the cooking ap- 
paratus proper. This is preferably size 
80” x 2'6” x 2'10” high with sectional 
maple built-up top mounted on galva- 
nized iron pipe legs with two utensil 
drawers, one to pull out on the range 
side and one to pull out and be effective 
on the other side, for general kitchen 
use. 

Refrigerated storage of some capacity 
is necessary to every kitchen. An instal- 
lation of this capacity requires one of 
30 cubic feet capacity and of the institu- 
tional “reach in” type, with self-con- 
tained compressor. 

An ice cream cabinet of two hole ca- 
pacity (holds 2 five-gallon packers) is 
recommended. This equipment should 
be of self-contained type with its own 
unit compressor. 

The balance of the equipment proper 
consists of a table-type mixonette, and 
a pan rack size 5’0” x 1'10” x 5'6” high, 


having five shelves to receive clean roast 
pans, utensils and crocks, etc. For a job 
of such size this would be more useful 
than the usual triple bar pan rack ordi 
narily suspended over the cook’s table 

Logically supporting the foregoing is 
a small lock-up store room for dry goods 
and canned reserves, also spare items of 
small equipment. 

In arriving at a necessary size of range 
equipment, various considerations are in 
volved which permit the cooking load to 
be accommodated in several ways. If a 
jacketted kettle is purchased this is quite 
a relief to the range load. A standing 
kettle would not be justified for less 
than a provision involving 350 meals 
For smaller installations all of such 
work is done on the range top. A 
greater effectivity can be obtained from 
one or any number of ranges by provid 
ing steel spreader plates between the 
range sections at intervals—in the cas¢ 
of a single range a bracketed half-width 
plate on each side; for two sections of 
range a plate level with the top and equal 
to the width of one section and located 
in the middle. Such plates constitute 
“null-off” areas for foods completed in 
cooking stage and merely requiring a 
handy place to hold over pending service 

This full-width spreader plate pro 
vides underneath a convenient location 
for a galvanized iron can on dollies 
That is, one which is mounted on three 
At the 
back of the range (which in the case of 


two or more is called a battery) occurs 


trailer type ball-bearing wheels 


the raised back with high shelf In 
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standard equipment this is often sup- 
plied in a light gage japanned steel 
which in time assumes a battered appear- 
ance, due to the traffic of pots and pans 
on the range top. A wise investment is 
to specify this item in 20 gauge 18-8 non- 
corrosive metal, which is strong, easy to 
clean and cheerful in appearance. 
Some schools purchase pies and other 
bake goods depending on availability of 
a satisfactory manufacturer, the size of 
Where 


capacity will justify, a bake oven is a 


the installation and its location. 


useful investment since it takes care of 
so many things: pie and cake baking, 
biscuits, baked beans, au gratin dishes, 
macaroni and cheese and other inexpen- 
sive but nutritious items. The task is 
performed at convenient working height, 
without the constant stooping necessary 
in using the oven under the range top. 
Unfortunately the small kitchen is not 
able to support the conveniences of the 


large. 
Another item of equipment which can- 
not be justified for less than 350 meals 


is a steamer. These are of two types— 
pressure, and _ self-operating. The 
former requires provision of steam from 
some central plant, and if this is not 
a determined fact as to year ‘round 
availability then the self-operating type 
should be purchased. This is equipped 
with a gas burner or electrical element 
which heats a water pan located in the 
bottom to create the necessary steam 
which escapes from a vent in the top. 
Such types are slower in action than the 
pressure units but otherwise are satis- 
factory. The supply to the water pan 
is automatically fed from a side tank. 

If the kettle and steamer are pur- 
chased, these are located side by side at 
the end of the range nearest the sinks, 
and provided with a drip pan under- 
neath. This can take the form of a 
shallow curbing of quarry tile enclosing 
an area pitched slightly to a_ special 
drain outlet. “Some kitchen operators 
hew the line to strict economy, in which 
case the kitchen floor would likely be of 
a chemically waterproofed and hardened 
cement with powdered carborundum 
dusted over the surface prior to the set 
taking place. The carborundum affords 
safer traction for those working. 

It would be of little use to provide a 
cement curbing and area under the kettle 
and steamer since the grease associated 
with the cooking processes from this 
equipment in time acts on the cement to 
affect its gradual disintegration. The 
area concerned should therefore be cov- 
ered with a quarry tile membrane, set 
with medium close joints which should 
be substantially raked out and then filled 
in with a hard setting pitch, otherwise 
the cement pointing or grouting usually 
employed would again in time disappear 
and in extreme cases the actual tile 
would loosen and lift up. It is for this 
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reason that metal drip pans are often 
placed under these specific cooking units. 
This brings up the problem of rust or 
corrosion, necessitating the usage of an 
18-8 non-corrosive pan, which is expen- 
sive. It does appear that there is no 
permanent course between the most mod- 
est tile investment first de- 
scribed, and the last named _ non-cor- 


covered 


rosive drip pan. 

Let us progress to the next piece of 
equipment, the canopy. The requirements 
of a small kitchen are simple, consisting 
of a galvanized iron or other metal 
spread, shaped vertically to snug the wall 
in the back of the ranges, extending out- 
wardly and shaping off at front and ends 
in an easy curve. 

The canopy should be as deep as one- 
half the distance from front to back, 
providing this is enough to project be- 
yond the range manifold a foot or 
eighteen inches, and in length a foot 
longer at each end than the overall di- 
mension of the actual cooking equipment 
set-up. This will properly catch up the 
heat, fumes, steam and grease escape- 
ment from the apparatus, since from the 
edges of the range the rise-up is not ver- 
tical but angles outward. 

That portion of the canopy over the 
kettle and steamer is subject to steam, 
whereas from the range area rises a 
largely grease laden atmosphere which 
is not so actively corrosive. Permanent 
provision would prescribe that the sec- 
tion over the steam cooking equipment 
be of a non-corrosive metal—20 gauge 
cold rolled 18-8 being suitably suggested 
—necessitating a dividing partition of 
similar material between the two areas. 
This same section of canopy requires a 
small condensation guttering all around 
the bottom edge, pitched slightly to a 
point at each end near the wall, to dis- 
charge through bleeder pipes which in 
turn would flow into the drip pan previ- 
ously mentioned. 

The size and number of sinks depends 
upon the size of the installation. A 
kitchen’ serving 250-350 meals would re- 
quire a single-compartment sink near the 
range, a two-compartment sink with 
right and left hand drainboards for gen- 
eral utility work, and a small dishwasher 
with soiled and clean tabling. 

For 500 meals, the above is necessary, 
plus a separate provision for pot and pan 
washing serving ihe kitchen and pantry 
end inasmuch as in this case a cabinet 
bake oven is justified. 

An automatic vegetable peeler is not 
usual for less than 350 meal capacity. 
For 400-500 meal capacity a combination 
kitchen machine is necessary, of 40-quart 
bowl size, with attachments permitting 
the machine to function for kitchen and 
pastry preparation use. 

Refrigerated storage of some capacity 
is necessary to every kitchen. Calcu- 
lated under the assumption that perish- 


able supplies are scheduled to arrive 
each morning in proper estimate, so that 
under good management the left-overs 
would be of small volume, the kitchen 
of 350 meals requires a box of 60 cubic 
feet. For 500 meal capacity 80-90 cubic 
feet storage would suffice, which is ren- 
dered more effective if purchased in the 
form of two refrigerators rather than 
one large one—for instance one of 60 
cubic feet, and one of 30 cubic feet. The 
reason for this is that a classification of 
supplies can then be effected, with one 
refrigerator set to operate at a different 
temperature than the other, and foods 
of high odor separated from those which 
are susceptible to flavor depreciation by 
atmosphere conveyance. In this respect 
fish should not be stored in the re- 
frigerator with any other food. In very 
large kitchens where the amount of sea 
food involved is substantial, a special 
fish refrigerator is provided. Moder- 
ately sized kitchens utilize a chest with 
lift cover. Fish delivered to most school 
lunch rooms would be either “Birdseye” 
cleaned and filleted, requirinz some time 
for defrosting, or fish from the purveyor, 
requiring scaling and cleaning, in which 
case it is delivered in a container with 
crushed ice. In both instances the pre- 
cooking hold-over time is of compara- 
tively short duration. 

It is doubtful whether an actual stor- 
age refrigerator with “walk in” door 
access is necessary for any size school 
lunch kitchen, perishables 
should be scheduled to arrive conven- 
iently each morning. 

The service of ice-cream is very popu- 
lar. Even the quite modest installations 
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should invest in a_ self-contained ice- 
cream cabinet which does not neces- 
sarily need to be built in as a part of 
the cafeteria counter. Often such units 
are placed in the rear of the dessert 
service section. Capacity is measured in 
the number of top openings giving ac- 
cess to packer cans. These cans deliver 
the ice-cream in properly hardened con- 
dition, and are always of uniform dimen- 
sions. Half cans are half height, two 
being placed in the same hole. A _ full 
can is five gallons. In some sections 
special cardboard packers are used in- 
stead of metal. If the demand does not 
run to the usage of a full packer, the 
ice-cream can safely be held over to the 
next day in the cabinet and no loss en- 
sues. Usually a choice of two flavors 
is provided, requiring at the least a two 
packer unit. 

The discussion has now covered all of 
the main fixed equipment for the schooi 
lunch installation. The remaining prob- 
lem is actual counter capacity. Service 
to students differs from that of a com- 
mercial installation in that customers 
arrive on definite schedule; this causes 
an immediate peak load which is main- 
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Qualifications of a Lunchroom Manager 


By Winning S. Pendergast 


HEN I began to consider the 

topic which I had been asked to 
discuss this afternoon, I reached for my 
dictionary. It was not necessary to look 
up the definition of a lunchroom man- 
ager. At the Pittsburgh convention I 
heard her described as a saint waiting 
to be translated to a better world. And 
I am sure that you recall the anatomical 
phenomenon who was conjured up for 
you last year by Dr. Bryan and Miss 
Treen. Do you remember—she had her 
shoulder to the wheel, her nose to the 
grindstone, her eyes on the stars, her 
hand to the plough and her feet on the 
ground. I did look up the definition for 
“qualification” and found it to mean “any 
natural endowment, or any acquirement, 
which fits a person for a place, office 
or employment.” 

Then I began to think about the 
schools I visit, and I tried to list, for 
myself and for you, the criteria by 
which I judge a lunchroom manager to 
be “successful,” and to catalog those 
“natural endowments or acquirements” 
which seem to have contributed toward 
this success. 


Perhaps I should warn you that 7 


speak only of the type of situation with 
which I am familiar. In Detroit, al- 
though we have on hundred school 
lunchrooms preparing and serving food, 
in only two vocational schools do we 
have home economics teachers responsi- 
ble for the noon lunch, and these handle 
it through their students. I have no ex- 
perience with home economics teachers 
combining lunchroom work with straight 
foods teaching; and as J consider all 
that we demand of a lunchroom man- 
ager, and then all the teaching job re- 
quires, I am inclined to look in awe at 
_ the person who manages to do both, and 
to say, with the man who saw his first 
giraffe—“There ain’t no such animal!” 
I have, therefore, considered in this dis- 
cussion, only the person who runs a 
school lunchroom as a full time job. And 
I have considered her from the view- 
point of a lunchroom supervisor—that 
in-between person’ who interprets the 
lunchroom department to the managers, 
and who represents the managers to the 
lunchroom director. I tried, first, to 
consider her as a disembodied spirit, but 
after several false starts, I decided that 
nature had not cast me for that role. 
If I know anything about lunchroom 
managers, I have learned it through 
seven years of management and four 
years of supervision, and it is impossible 
not to draw on that experience in dis- 
cussing them. This is my explanation 


_ From talk given at Food Service Directors’ 
Conference, Rochester, New York. 
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Supervisor of School Lunchrooms 
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and apology for the way in which the 
supervisor has crept into a paper which 
was meant to be all about managers. 

Since the logical point of attack is 
the lunchroom door, let us start with the 
supervisor’s first impression as she en- 
ters it. She is always glad to come into 
a kitchen which is neat and quiet. When 
I say “neat,” I am not thinking of empty 
sinks and barren tables, but rather of 
evidence in the busy kitchen that clear- 
ing and cleaning are not spasmodic 
processes, but a continuous activity in 
which all employees participate auto- 
matically. And when I say “quiet,” | 
do not refer to the three-thirty calm 
which descends upon the kitchen as the 
last employee signs out, but instead to 
the fact that appropriate activities should 
be moving along with a minimum of mo- 
tion and commotion. 

Under “appropriate activities,” I con- 
fess the supervisor considers first, the 
manager’s own occupation. If | found 
her frequently eating her lunch during 
the busy serving period, or all engrossed 
in record work at the time her counter 
was being set up, I would begin to won- 
der whether indeed, she had found the 
trick we've all been looking for—the 
way to maintain a high standard of food 
service by absent treatment, or if in- 
stead, as more likely, she needed help 
in planning her day to better advantage 

A second instantaneous impression 
which the supervisor records is con 
cerned with the manager’s appearance. 


She should be in uniform. She should 
be well groomed. And I can’t resist a 
word about her weight and her skin. It 
seems to me that no effort should be too 
great for her to keep them both normal. 
I do believe that we who spend our 
days preaching and planning the normal 
diet should ourselves be a credit to it. 
And the third immediate impression rec- 
ords the manager’s manner. Naturally, 
common courtesy demands that the vis- 
itor should be made to feel welcome. 
\side from that, the happiest approach 
on the part of the manager combines a 
reasonable deference to the superior 
otticer with the very definite attitude of 
one in charge of a worthwhile project, 
confident of her own ability to meet sit- 
uations as they arise. 

Naturally, the supervisor looks at a 
number of aspects of the lunchroom in 
appraising its successful operation. 
Much may be learned from even a 
cursory examination of the counter: Is 
the general effect attractive and tempt- 
ing? Is the type of food offered suitable 
to the age, race, and financial status of 
the group served? Are the planned 
combinations, or “specials,” balanced, 
colorful, and tempting? Is the menu 
taking advantage of the seasons in its 
use of fruits and vegetables? Does the 
selection and preparation of the foods 
which make up the menu indicate an ef- 
fort to meet the growing child’s need 
for protective foods—particularly vita- 
mins A B C, ecalcitim, iron? Does the 
counter look as inviting for the last 
class as for the first? The supervisor 
will watch the service to see whether 
the lines ‘are moving smoothly, and with 
a minimum of unnecessary bustle and 
talk. Are the servings dished fresh 
and hot, uniform in size, neatly served 
on the plate with an economy of mo- 
tion? Is there an efficient method of 
keeping track of servings sold? The vis 
itor will be interested, too, in the 
amounts in which the food is prepared; 
for instance, are the mashed potatoes 
coming through at half hour intervals 
or less, or is a great vat of them pre- 
pared early, to become cool and soggy in 
the kitchen? Are the vegetables cooked, 
but not overcooked, so that they are a 
colorful addition to the counter; has 
care been used in the seasonings ? 

Good counter service is impossible, of 
course, without good personnel, and it is 
interesting to observe how the manager 
has handled this problem. She will 
early have discovered certain physical 
requirements for certain jobs. Counter 
women should hear well and speak dis- 
tinctively; those on the steam table 
should be 5 feet 4 inches to 5 feet 8 
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inches tall and should not wear eye 
glasses which steam up. In addition to 
this, all employees who meet the public 
even such a young public—should have 
a neat personal appearance, a pleasant, 
tactful manner, considerable poise, and 
no favorites. Then with suitable uni- 
forms and head bands, and simple rules 
about hairnets, make-up, jewelry and the 
like, it is not difficult to develop a 
smooth, attractive counter service. 

The manager’s standard of sanitation 
is reflected as clearly in school as in her 
own home. The visitor looks for neat 
work habits, as expressed in dry floors, 
clean uniforms, and tidy work centers, 
as well as for evidence of those high 
standards of sanitation which show up 
in shining metals, clean smelling mops 
and towels, and gleaming dishes. 

The hopeful supervisor is always look- 
ing for signs of educational activity go- 
She will probably 
These 


ing on in the school. 
find posters in the lunchroom. 
are of varying effectiveness depending 
on the frequency with which they are 
changed and their appropriateness to the 
age group they are expected to reach. 
Quite frequently the manager will have 
set up sample trays to show “best buys” 
at various prices, or she may be slowly 
effecting desirable changes in food se- 
lection habits of the students by serving 
new foods in “bargain” combinations 
with old favorites. 

Occasionally, where the manager is 
especially interested in the educational 
phase of her work, one finds evidence of 
real cooperation from the school itself. 
Use of display cases for special ex- 
hibits; use of bulletin boards to show 
budget suggestions from the home eco- 
nomics girls, or graphs on milk con- 
sumption by day or week; home room 
discussions on lunch selection—these de- 
vices and many others serve to stimulate 
interest in the lunchroom and _ better 
choice of food. The manager who en- 
joys this contact with the children seizes 
every opportunity to tell her story to 
the school as she is often asked to do 
via the school radio, paper, assembly 
period, or as hostess in her own kitchen 
to conducted groups of student visitors. 

In a city the size of Detroit, where 
many children have to be fed in lunch- 
rooms planned for much smaller num- 
bers, there is little opportunity for de- 
velopment of the social phase of the 
lunch hour. Hence, though the super- 
visor regrets, she does not too greatly 
criticize, the restless atmosphere she 
finds in the lunchroom. Parenthetically, 
this very congestion, which we deplore, 
does have certain advantages—in that it 
teaches children some sort of civic con- 
sciousness about leaving chairs and 
tables clean for later occupants. Civic 
consciousness doesn’t extend to the gum 
on the bottom of the chairs and tables, 
however 
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The supervisor’s eye falls last on the 
manager’s desk. She hopes it will be 
centrally located, neat, and uncluttered 
on top and well organized within. And 
she is always pleased to find thereon 
some of the recent books or professional 
magazines through which the lunchroom 
manager keeps abreast of the happenings 
in her own field. 

If this visit to the school is in the 
middle of the day, the conversation be- 
tween supervisor and manager will be 
little more than an exchange of questions 
and answers. Occasional conferences, 
when time does not press, are very help- 
ful in developing mutuality of aims in 
all the various parts of the organization. 
Sometimes the supervisor will find that 
the manager trained in home economics 
tends to emphasize the food and service 
phase of lunchroom management, at the 
expense of the budget, or personnel man- 
agement, or sanitation. On the other 
hand, lunchroom managers whose ex- 
perience has been largely practical, may 
tend to swing to the other extreme. In 
these conferences, the supervisor tries to 
bring these points of view closer to- 
gether—seeking always that happy bal- 
ance between theory and practice which 
is the goal of successful management in 
any field. 

In a central organization the heads of 
the lunchroom department have another 
way of knowing the manager—through 
the eyes of the office staff. And high 
does that manager score whose orders 
come in always on time, complete, leg- 
ible; whose complaints are reasonable, 
and registered in the proper manner; 
whose records are clear and accurate; 
whose personnel problems are handled 
before they get to be problems; and 
whose financial reports either follow a 
reasonable pattern or have deviations 
which can be easily explained. 

No picture of a lunchroom manager 
would be complete with her professional 
affiliations missing. In any city there 
are several organizations imterested in 
food, or children, or both, in which the 
lunchroom manager can find people with 
interests comparable to her own. The 
Home Economics, the Dietetics, and the 
Restaurant Associations, in Detroit, also 
the public school Lunchroom Managers 
Association—all provide information 
and stimulation which the professionally 
minded manager appreciates. 

You will see that the picture I have 
been trying to make shows the lunch- 
room manager in her lunchroom, in 
school, in conference, in her relationship 
to the central office, and in her profes- 
sional affiliations. To be titled “a suc- 
cessful lunchroom manager’ this picture 
should show a person who sets up daily 
an attractive counter suitable to the 
tastes and nutritional needs of her clien- 
tele, whose employees are neat and ef- 
ficient, whose kitchen operates smooth- 


ly and at a high standard of sanitation, 
and whose jinterest in children is con- 
structively expressed in cooperation with 
the school to improve their food habits. 
Would I be stretching the analogy too 
far to suggest that under these condi- 
tions, the picture could be hung in a 
lunchroom in which good manners come 
easily, and the lunch hour becomes a 
pleasant interval in the school days. 

It is easier to describe a successful 
manager than to say what makes her 
one. As J prepare to list the educa- 
tional qualifications and special training 
we now consider necessary for the task, 
I realize that there are many people do- 
ing excellent work who had no prepara- 
tion for management except some years 
of experience in lunchrooms and cer- 
tain fortunate personal characteristics. 
This may be proof of the old saying that 
the function of the school is to carry 
the individual along until he is able to 
take the responsibility for his educa- 
tion into his own hands. 

Still we do know that there are cer- 
tain ways in which the tedious job of 
self education can be shortened. Our 
experience has convinced us, for in- 
stance, that a home economics course, 
with an institution management major 
is the best basis for lunchroom training, 
and we believe that a 9-12 hour mini- 
mum in the major is not too much. We 
believe, too, that any person planning to 
do lunchroom work should have first 
some commercial experience. Here she 
will learn the importance of pleasing 
the customer, she will develop a healthy 
respect for a balanced budget, she will 
learn to work under pressure, and she 
will, perhaps, pick up some short cuts 
in methods which will help her what- 
ever she does. In the Detroit Public 
Schools we have leng felt that in ad- 
dition to this, the prospective lunchroom 
manager needs a specialized training 
for the job, which we have provided 
through our apprentice course. The most 
obvious advantage to such training is 
that it provides for uniform procedures 
within the organization. A second ad- 
vantage is one we have come to ap- 
preciate slowly; this is the opportunity 
it gives us to drill a prospective man- 
ager in the routine processes, of cook- 
ing, cashing, dishwashing, and the like. 
We feel that this is extremely necessary 
—not only for its accelerating effect on 
the girl’s self confidence, but also be- 
cause as a manager she will be called 
upon to train people for many jobs— 
and often, the new employee will be a 
housewife with no work experience out- 
side her home. The third advantage of 
this specialized training, is frankly, the 
opportunity we are afforded to indoc- 
trinate our students with our own ideas 
and attitudes about the school lunchroom 
and its growing place in the school. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Department of Home Economics, National Education Association Meetings 


The next meeting of the Department 
of Home Economics of the National 
Education Association will be held in 
conjunction with the meetings of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, February 25th and 26th, in 
Cleveland, Ohio. A stimulating program 
has been prepared under the leadership 
of Dorothy E. Jones, Supervisor of 
Home Economics of the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Schools, as program chairman. 
Morning and afternoon professional 
programs are scheduled for Saturday, 
February 25, together with a luncheon 
and dinner on the same day. The price 
of the luncheon will be $1.25 and for 
the dinner $2.25. Reservations should be 
made to Miss Carlotta Greer, 2215 Nor- 
folk Road, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
The school administrator is being fea- 
tured at the dinner and all teachers are 
urged to bring their superintendent and 
principal (either or both) as their guests. 
A tea is being planned for Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 26. 

Miss Carlotta Greer, who is past 
president of this department, is chair- 
man of local arrangements. Those of 
you who attended the splendid meetings 
held in Cleveland under her direction ‘in 
1934 know what an excellent weekend is 
in store for you in February. Meetings 
are to be held at the Hotel Cleveland. 

The program, although not entirely 
complete as yet, is as follows: 


PROGRAM 


Semi-Annual Meeting 
Theme: FouNDATIONS OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


Saturday, February 25 


Morning meeting—10.00 A.M. 

Empire Room, Hotel Cleveland 

Presiding: Carlotta C. Greer, past presi- 
dent, Department of Home Economics, 
N.E.A. 

A Scientist Looks At THE HEALTH 
Founpations—Dr. Harry N. Holmes, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 

Discussion leader: Dr. Helen A. Hun- 
scher, Head, Department of Home 
Economics, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio 

CitiIzEN HOMEMAKING AS A FOUNDATION 
oF AMERICAN Epucation—Mrs, Edith 
Murphy, Director of Home Econom- 
ics, San Francisco, California. 

Discussion leader: Miss Irene McDer- 
mott, Supervisor of Home Economics, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Luncheon—12 :30 P.M., Cleveland Room, 
Hotel Cleveland 

Presiding: Helen M. Jordan, President, 
Ohio Home Economics Association. 
Luncheon speakers not completed 

Afternoon Meeting (immediately follow 

ing luncheon meeting) 

Presiding: Dorothy Ellen Jones, Super- 
visor of Home Economics, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

THe DEVELOPMENT OF AN 
FOUNDATION THROUGH A KNOWLEDGE 


ESTHETIC 


oF TEXTILES AND DersiGN—Elizabeth 
Dyer, Head of the Household Ad- 
ministration Department, University 
ef Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Banquet—6 :30 P.M., Red Room, Hotel 
Cleveland 

Presiding: Dr. Freda G. Winning, New 
York University, New York City. 


Superin 


Public 


Greetings—Charles H. Lake, 
tendent of the Cleveland 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 

THE GOVERNMENT Looks AT THE HOME 
Economics FouNpATION—Edna Ami 

don, Chief of the Home Economics 

Education Service, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

A SUPERINTENDENT Looks At Home Eco- 
NOMICS FROM THE JUNIOR’ HIGH 
ScHooL StaNpARD—Mark C. Schin- 
nerer, Assistant Superintendent, Junior 
High Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

\ SUPERINTENDENT Looks AT Home Eco 
NOMICS FROM THE SENIOR’ HIGH 

ScHoo. StanpArp—E, J. Bryan, As 

Superintendent, High 

Joard of Educa 


sistant Senior 
Schools, Cleveland 
tion. 

4 Socrotocist Looks at Home Eco- 
NOMICS AS A FOUNDATION FOR THE 
Home—Henry M. Busch, Department 
of Sociology, College, 
Western Reserve University, Cleve 
land, Ohio 


Cleveland 


Sunday, February 26 
Tea—3 to 5 P.M. Lounge, Wade Park 

Manor, Courtesy of Cleveland Home 

Economics Association, Maude E 

Hawkins, President. 

Next summer the National Education 
\ssociation holds its annual meeting in 
San Francisco, California, July 2-6. Mrs 
Edith Murphy, Home 
Economics, San Public 
Schools, has been named chairman on 
local arrangements and Miss Maude 
Murchie, Supervisor of Home Econom 
ics for the State of California, as pro 
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gram chairman 





Industry Cooperates With Public High Schools 


URING the month of September 
D the New Food Trades Vocational 
School opened at 208 West 13th Street, 


New York City. This is the only cen- 
tralized public school in the world spe- 
cializiag in the food trades supported 
and endorsed by the Food Industries 
through the Advisory Board on Indus- 
trial Education. 

In this new vocational school there 
are 300 students enrolled, of which 250 
are boys and 50 girls. Here they are 
learning a trade that knows no slack 
season, for people must eat in good or 
bad times. Food must be produced, dis 
tributed, prepared, and served. 

Under the guidance of Mr. Simonson, 
the principal, the writer toured the 
school and saw boys decorating windows 
and arranging food stuffs in their school 
grocery store, a full size model of a 
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By Josephine Peretz 
New York City 


fine neighborhood store. In the model 
kitchen and the cafeteria students were 
receiving directions on the clean up job 
after lunch had been served. <An_in- 
structor was telling a small group how 
to handle and balance the tray properly 
and how to serve the lunch. In the 
bakery boys were taking trays of de 
licious cakes from the ovens, and in the 
butcher shop they were discussing cuts 
of meats and merchandising. The group 
of girls had returned from a demonstra 
tion on dressing a fowl in an appetizing 
manner, with a consideration for caloric 
food values as well. 

Formerly, most of the workers in the 
food trades had received their training 
in Europe, but restricted immigration 


now opens these lucrative fields of em- 
ployment to well trained American boys 
\ccording to Mr 


there is a place waiting for each one ot 


and girls Simonson 
these high school students as soon as he 
finishes his course and is pronounced fit 
for the job. Their graduates are placed 
in cafeterias, hotel service and food 
merchandising positions 

The course is conducted on a practice 
study schedule. The students study re 
lated and cultural subjects in class rooms 
for three hours each day and work in 
the kitchen, bakery, cafeteria, grocery, 
or butcher shop the other three hours 
Thereby they receive both practice and 
theory, and a cultural background. 

Interesting excursions into related 
fields of industry are taken to illustrate 
food processing. Recently students vis 
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Do You KNOow- 


the Meaning of the Feast of Epiphany? 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
White Plains, New York 


a. sixth, the twelfth day 
after Christmas, is known by all 
branches of the Christian Church as 
The Feast of Epiphany. The Greek 
word “epiphany,” meaning manifesta- 
tion, marks the anniversary of three 
great events in the life of Christ. It 
commemorates the star’s guidance of 
the Three Kings to the stable at Bethle- 
hem; the appearance of the Holy Ghost 


at His baptism in the river Jordan; and 
the miracle of turning water into wine 
at the marriage in Cana. All three man- 
ifestations were said to have occurred 
on January sixth. 

The customs surrounding the Epiphany 
season vary from country to country ac- 
cording to religious belief and native 
In spite of differences in 
Epiphany, 


superstition. 
the outward observance of 
however, every country does homage on 
this day to the Three Kings from the 
East. According to popular fancy, Mel- 
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Techniques in Teaching 


ADULT EDUCATION 
IN HOMEMAKING 


By L. BELLE POLLARD 


Supervisor Homemaking Education for Adults 
St. Louts, Missouri 


HIS book is a straightforward presentation of 

adult education problems in home economics. Its 
underlying purpose is to encourage teachers of adult 
education to original thinking, and to present material 
that will serve as an inspiration in inaugurating new 
programs and in strengthening existing ones. 


Specifically the discussion covers the publicizing, or- 
ganizing, teaching and evaluation of adult education 
The material for the book was 
gathered in the course of several years of work in 
teaching classes for adults, in training teachers, and in 
promoting and supervising programs. 


The explanation of methods is illustrated and supple- 
mented by questionnaires, interest sheets, special pro- 
grams, tests, etc., that have been used successfully in 
many centers. A complete list of references appears at 
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choir is represented as an old man with 
a long white beard, who brought an of- 
fering of gold; Jaspar, a_beardless 
youth, gave sweet frankincense, and 
Balthasar, the black faced Moor, car- 
ried fragrant myrrh. The Three Magi, 
appearing in the folk traditions, as well 
as in the ecclesiastical history of every 
Christian land, are the center of many 
charming peasant customs. 

In many lands the “Day of the Kings,” 
or “Twelfth Day,” as the festival often 
is called, is the occasion for parties, 
masquerades, and all kinds of gay friv- 
olity. In other countries, especially 
those of Greek Orthodox faith, Epiphany 
is observed with purely religious rites. 

In Great Britain, France, Belgium 
and many other countries, Epiphany is 
celebrated by both adults and children 
with the dividing of the “Cake of the 
Kings,” a great pastry in which are hid- 
den a bean (or some similar trifle), 
and a pea. Whoever gets the bean in 
his portion of the cake is acclaimed the 
“Twelfth Night King,” whereas the 
finder of the pea is elected Queen. This 
custom, which is of ancient origin, even 
in olden days was marked by revelry 
and boisterous gaiety. 

Herrick describes the Twelfth Night 
festivities of seventeenth century Eng- 
land in the famous passage from the 
Hesperides: 


“Now, now the mirth comes 

With the cake full of plums, 

Where beane’s king of the sport here; 
Besides we must know, 

The pea also 

Must revell, as queene, in the court here.” 


“Begin then to chuse, 

(This night as ye use) 

Who shall for the present delight here, 

Be a king be the lot, 

And who shall not, 

Be Twelfe-day queene for the night 
here.” 


“Which knowne, let us make 

Joy sops with the cake; 

And let not a man then be seen here, 
Who unurg’d will not drinke 

To the base from the brink 

A health to the king and queen here.” 


In modern France, especially in Nor- 
mandy, Le Jour des Rois is looked upon 
as the great party day for children and 
grown-ups. The galette des rois, or 
cake of the Kings, is not at all like the 
elaborate plum-filled creations of Her- 
rick’s day. Instead, it is a thin, round 
pastry which is cut in the pantry and 
then brought to the table covered by a 
napkin. According to a quaint old cus- 
tom the cake always is cut into one more 
piece than there are guests at the table. 
This extra portion, called /e part 4 Dieu, 
God’s share, is saved for the first poor 
person who comes to the door. 
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The youngest member of the party, 
usually a little child, often hides under 
the table and is asked to designate the 
piece of cake which is to be given to 
each person. Excitement runs _ high 
among the merrymakers, because a small 
china doll (substituted for the bean of 
former days) is baked in the cake. 
Whoever gets the doll becomes king or 
queen of the festivities. A consort is 
chosen and together the two gay mon- 
archs rule the feast. 

Every time the king or the queen does 
anything it is commented upon and imi- 
tated by the entire company. “The king 
sneezes,” “The queen drops her hand- 
kerchief,” “The king drinks,” “The 
queen coughs,” shout the revelers lustily 
and everyone immediately does the same 
thing with mocking exaggeration. The 
festivities continue far into the night 
with endless laughter, gay nonsense, 
dancing and games. 

In Mexico and Spain Epiphany is the 
great children’s holiday. For do not the 
Wise Men leave gifts of sweets and toys 
for all the thoughtful boys and girls 
who stuff hay in their shoes and place 
them on the balconies, so the Kings’ 
hungry horses may find refreshment? 
At night there is a great party, of course, 
with a rosca de reyes, a crown-shaped 
cake served in honor of the Three Kings. 
A little china Child Jesus is baked in 
the cake and whoever finds it, gives a 
party to his playmates on Candlemas 
Day. 

In Greece, Albania, Yugoslavia and 
other countries which follow the teach- 
ings of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
Epiphany, as the anniversary of Christ’s 
baptism in the river Jordan, marks the 
annual ceremony of the Blessing of 
Waters. In Belgrade, for example, 
where this rite is celebrated with par- 
ticular magnificence, priests and high 
church dignitaries go in solemn proces- 
sion to the junction of the Sava and 
the Danube. There, in the presence of 
church and state officials, the crucifix is 
blessed and cast into the waters. Young 
men vie with one another in trying to 
recover the cross. The one who finally 
retrieves the precious object is blessed 
by the priest and given a gold piece. 
Then all the people go home, carrying 
with them small bottles filled with 
blessed water. Later on the priest visits 
his parishioners’ homes and 
them with sanctified water. 


sprinkles 


To Use Rapto, a handbook of 
suggestions for the teacher, 


How 
prattical 
is being distributed free by member sta- 
National 
Broadcasters. The radio 
drama, talk, and conversation programs 
are treated in detail, as well as general 
considerations to be noted in broadcast- 


tions of the Association of 


educational 
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Qualifications of a 
Lunchroom Manager 


(Continued from page 22 

I have touched on the acquirements 
which fit the person for the place. What 
of the natural endowments which Mr. 
Webster mentioned? It seems to me 
that the first two endowments we 
should seek in a young woman profess- 
ing interest in school lunchroom work 
is a greater than average executive abil- 
ity, and a considerable flair for food. 
have good 


Furthermore, she should 


health, an even temper and a close-to- 


. most popular 


Most popular course 
teacher! Carry off both honors this 
year by giving your sewing course a 
new glamour that'll keep your stu- 
dents on their toes. You can do it... 
with Spool Cotton’s new Monthly 


Bulletin. This chatty 
each month, 


News 
brings you free, 


paper 


fresh 


unshakable think, also, that 
any person considered for training’ in 
should 


poise. | 


school lunchroom management 
have strongly extrovert tendencies, for 
she will work not only with food, but 
Her principal and super- 


children, em- 


with people. 
visor, teachers, 


ployees loom large in the manager’s day, 


parents, 


and if people worry her, if criticism dis- 
tresses her unduly, if her employees 
have the Indian sign on her—she 
shouldn’t be in food administration. Her 
place is in foods research. Finally, | 
think that a person’s reason for plan- 
ning to do school lunchrom work is 
(Continued on next page) 


ideas on dramatic teaching aids; new 
projects and publications; suggestions 
for stimulating and holding your 

ses iene s 
students’ interest! 

If you are not already receiving the 
News Bulletin, send this coupon in 
immediately. Send also for free copies 
of “A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE.” 


Educational Bureau 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 


Distributors of J. & P Coats and Clark’s O. N. T. Products 


350 FIFTH 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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important; it should not be because the 
hours are good and the vacations long, 
attractive as those features may be. 
Nor should it be because she has to 
have a job. A good institution person 
can find other jobs which demand less 
of her. The size and vitality of this 
remarkable group in Rochester today is 
in itself assurance that | am not being 
unreasonably idealistic when [| say that 
to bring to this work all it deserves, the 
prospective lunchroom manager should 
come into it because she really likes 
children, and would rather work with 
children, in the atmosphere the school 
provides, than to do any other kind of 
Institution Management work. 


Equipping School Cafeterias 
(Continued from page 20) 
tained for 15-20 minutes, the usual max- 
imum permissible. For this reason, one 
counter cannot be depended on to ac- 
commodate more than 200-225 student 
meals at the very outside, in which case 
the length would be about forty feet. 
Such capacity can be stepped up by pro 
viding an auxiliary counter set up for 
sandwiches, desserts and beverages, and 
a main counter serving soup, entrees, 
vegetables, salads, desserts and bever- 
ages. In this way the light eaters and 
those bringing their own lunch but wish- 
ing beverage only, would not impede the 





These 4 new booklets 
practical help 
Cookery Classes 





nutritive role of fats 


able for classroom use. 


together with order 





Do’s and Don't’s in cake making—in deep frying—in pastry 
making . . . how to buy and use cooking fats .. . the 
. . these are a few of the many 
interesting and informative subjects discussed authori- 
tatively in these four booklets recently published by our 
Home Economics Department. 


You will find these booklets of practical help in your 
Cookery classes. Each booklet contains many tested recipes 
for tempting, easily prepared foods . . . typical pupil experi- 
ences. Each is written in a clear, understandable style suit- 


Booklets are available at 2 cents each or 5 cents for a 
complete set of four. A sample set will be sent free— 
blank—to any Home _ Economics 
teacher. Address your request for a free sample set to— 


The Procter & Gamble Company 


Home Economics Dept. P-139...... IVORYDALE, OHIO 











progress of the main food service 


counter. Such a provision would give 
an outside maximum of 200-225 full 
meals at the main counter and about 
150-175 at the restricted counter. Ca- 
pacities in excess of this, require two 
or more main counters. Students usu- 
ally know what they are permitted by 
their parents to spend for lunch when 
they arrive at school, so that the auxil- 
lary counter grouping as described 
works to no confusion. 

Dining room capacities run up to 1000 
seats in large cities. To accommodate 
such a number requires very careful 
calculation as to counter requirements. 
Some schools in Chicago employ the 
multiple cafeteria system, where sev- 
eral counters are placed parallel to each 
other, and the students pass through 
simultaneously. In these specific instal- 
lations each counter carries trays, silver, 
breads and rolls, soups, entrees, vege- 
tables, sandwiches, relishes, desserts and 
beverages with a cashier at the end of 
each counter. This arrangement is sug- 
gested for installations involving any 
large number, commencing at 500 meals, 
in which instance two counters could be 
set up for actual meal service and one 
for sandwiches, desserts and auxiliary 
beverages. For 750 meals two full 
counters and two restricted counters, or 
three and one, depending on the com- 
munity served, in which calculation the 
home background of the local student 
body must be appraised. In many com- 
munities the allotment of 20 cents to each 
student would work a strain on the fam- 
ily exchequer, whereas in other sections 
25 or 30 cents and more would be al- 
lowed the majority. For this reason the 
planning for a school lunch equipment 
involves much more than a_ technical 
arrival at dining room and equipment 
capacities coldly estimated from the 
number of student enrollment. It is 
conceivable that schools in the same city 
would all differ in this respect, and even 
with similar student enrollment volume, 
every equipment installation would re- 
quire a planning suitable for each spe- 
cific community. This important point 
is easily overlooked, and a major invest- 
ment undertaken which does not serve 
to student welfare as intended and in 
addition always involves a heavy oper 
ating loss. 

Finally, the amount of equipment re- 
quired and to a certain extent the type, 
depends upon the student age. High 
schools would require an installation to 
provide substantial meals of near adult 
type and quantity, whereas school lunch 
kitchens for the elementary grades 
would need to provide lighter meals of 
lesser norms, and these last named grade 
schools might likely include a number 
of very young students who would not 
be physically able to use a cafeteria at 


all. 
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Book Reviews 


IEFURBISHING THE Home, by Carl G. 
B. Knauff. Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 1938. 337) pp 
Price $2.75. 

Here is a book which does not deal 
in generalities but gives the step-by-step 
practical suggestions for refurbishing a 
home. Mr. Knauff discusses not only 
the best way to arrange the rooms of 
a small house or apartment, and how 
to select suitable furnishings, but also 
specific methods of finishing walls and 
floors, hanging pictures and curtains, 
laying rugs, devising proper lighting, 
etc 

The author does not advocate the 
wholesale substitution of new furniture 
for old when a home is to be done over, 
as so many decorators do, but believes 
that the most individual and_ tasteful 
arrangements may be achieved by mak- 
ing the best use of good furnishings one 
already has, To show how this may be 
done, he includes many useful sample 
plans and budgets designed for those 
who have moderate incomes. 

Individual chapters discuss the re- 
shaping of uninteresting floor space, 
period furniture, rugs, the use of color, 
and other decorating problems. Some 
attractive projects are offered for the 


home craftsman in the construction of* 


simple furniture, in redecorating old 
furniture and in re-upholstering any 
worn-out pieces. 

Mr. Knauff is Director of the Knauff 
Studios in New York City and is also a 
lecturer on interior decoration at Hunter 
College. 


PLANNING Your Home, by Ericson 
and Soules. The Manual Arts Press, 
1938. 132 pp. $2.00. 

Teachers of home furnishing will be 
interested to know of this new text 
book designed for both high school and 
college classes in home planning, archi- 
tectural drawing and social living. It is 
also adapted to use as a text and ref- 
erence book in teacher-training in indus 
trial arts and home economics. 

The book emphasizes the human in 
terest approach, the authors believing 
that “to plan a home” is of more inter 
est and value than “to copy a drawing.” 
Hence the practice of copying drawings 
has been practically eliminated. 

The book is arranged in two parts 
Part 1 covers nine chapters of informa 
tional and discussional material concern 
ing intelligent selection and thoughtful 
planning of a proposed home, choice of 
building materials and style of architec 
ture, location of home site, drafting 
svmbols used in building a home, funda 
mental considerations in planning floor 
space, analyzing the various rooms, and 
points to be considered in producing a 


pleasing exterior. There are over 50) 
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illustrations in this section which empha 
size the various points. 

Part 2 consists of 25 work units which 
are arranged in groups for four semes- 
ters. They include the drawing of plans 
for an entrance, living room, dining 
room, bedroom, bathroom, kitchens, four 
elevations of a one-story house, floor 
plan, basement plan, etc. The units in 
the latter part of the book call for dis 
play drawings involving drawing of 
houses in pencil and colored crayons, 
containing floor plan, front and side ele 
vations, a plot plan and selected details 
The last unit requires the drawing of a 
complete set of plans and details for the 
construction of a two-story house. 


New Horizons ror THE FAMILY. By 
Una Bernard Sait, Ph.D. The Macmillan 
Company, Publishers. New York. 1938 
$4.00 

The general purpose of the author 
in presenting this book is to provide a 


means of developing a broad philosophy 


of the family. By giving a concise back 
ground involving the history, sociology, 
economics, psychology, and biology Ol 
the family without over-emphasis on any 
one phase, the book leads the reader to 
a philosophy which is broad and at the 
same time personal. From the assimila 
tion of such varied informative material, 
this personal philosophy should be an in 


(Continued on page 30) 


Just Out! Revised 
edition of Better Buymanship 
Booklet on Hosiery 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 


. one of America's leading family finance organizations 


with 238 branche: in 152 cities 


Completely rewritten and 
brought up to date.... 


Would you like to know how to avoid runs in 
hosiery, how to judge quality, how to get 
longer wear—in a word, how to make vour 
hosiery dollars go farther? 


Full of helpful, unbiased data 


This Better Buymanship volume on hosiery 
answers these questions and many others. You 
will find it helpful to you as a consumer and 
as a teacher. Written by an unbiased author 
ity, the booklet is a convenient, dependable 
source of up-to the-minute information on 
hosiery for every member of the family. The 
text is well illustrated with diagrams and 
photographs 

In this free booklet you will learn what ex 
perts look for when judging hosiery, how 
stockings are made, why correct size ts so im 
portant, how to test the fabric, what improve 
ments the new svnthetic varns may bring to 
hosiery, why sizes of men's socks are often 
inaccurate, how to care for hosiery and 
many other important points 

““Hosierv’’ is one of 31 volumes in the 
Household Finance Library of Consumer Ed 
ucation. These are supplied to teachers for 
mailing cost only. If vou are not already 
acquainted with these publications, this vol 
ume will introduce you to the series. Why 
don't vou send the coupon below for al sample 


copy of ‘‘Hosiery’’ without obligation 


See Household's interesting exhibit Stretching Your Dollar” at the New York World's Fair 





919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Library of Consumer Education 


Name 





Research Department, PHE-1, Household Finance Corporation 


Please send me without obligation a copy of “Hosiery 
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Also a list of the other titles in vou 
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Buying By Grade 
(Continued from page 13) 

by the letter, they are subject to seizure 
under the Food and Drugs Act. 

Rice carrying grade names can be 
found in some retail groceries. So can 
comb honey and some pails and jars of 
honey. But the 
grade-labeled products is limited as yet. 

Several questions must be considered 
in intelligent buying according to U. S. 
graded and labeled quality. Before buy- 
ing a club steak that is stamped U. S. 
Steer, for the wide- 
awake housekeeper will want to know 


distribution of these 


Good example, 
just where this grade comes in the range 
of grade names, something about the 
relative characteristics and uses of the 


different grades, and about the differ- 
ences between steer and heifer beef. 
This housekeeper will want to know 
what factors control the U. S. quality 
grades. For instance, as worked out by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
the grade of canned tomatoes is decided 
chiefly by the percentage of whole to- 
matoes present, the drained weight, col- 
But 


clearness of liquor, uniformity of size, 


or, absence of defects, and flavor. 


absence of defects, tenderness and ma- 
turity, and color are the points on which 
quality in canned peas are judged. 
Materials for such study are not ex- 
The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics provides them in so far as 


tensive. 


possible. An individual housekeeper 


usually begins with two or three prod- 
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pe SERVING many people each 
day successfully it’s the “little 
things” that count. Sexton takes 
great pains with every step in 
bringing to you these appetite 
tempters—time tested recipes call 
for only the finest ingredients for 
spicing and sweetening them in 
Sexton Sunshine Kitchens — pre- 
serving the pick of the crop in a 
tantalizing, luscious syrup. The 
result: the most “finicky” guest 
knows at first taste that they are 
different—and better. 


QUALITY 
FOODS 








ucts. She learns the names of the 
grades for those products, the factors 
that determine their grades, what per- 
centage the total quality so marked is 
of the total on the markets, and whether 
she can hope to find the labeled products 
in her city. Then she makes inquiries 
and finds out for sure. It may take 
some searching. Then she learns these 
things about the next products on the 
list that interest her especially or that 
she buys most often. 

Any housekeeper may naturally feel 
justified in setting aside the whole mat- 
ter if she learns first that she is not 
likely to find these Federally labeled 
foods in the grocery stores in her local- 
ity. But to a large extent this is one of 
those debatable cause-and-effect matters. 


They are not likely to be found read- 
ily in her city unless she and other 
housekeepers know about them, ask for 
them, and insist upon having them. 
For dealers cannot be expected to change 
their source of supplies or methods of 
buying unless they think they will be 
pleasing their regular customers better 
by so doing. All distributing agencies 
are not using foods that are Federally 
labeled. A retailer’s incentive to stock 
up with them would naturally come from 
his wide-awake customers 
just what they want. 


who know 


Consumer Purchasing is 
World Building 
(Continued from page 15) 


Let us buy in our school budgets edu- 
cation in world civics for all children, 
as we now buy health education; let 
colleges give courses on international 
government so that college men and 
women may lead in solving the world 
government problem; let the govern- 
ment in its military training courses in 
colleges require also training in present 
and pacific international 
agencies; let it enlarge the State De- 
partment, our international peace agency, 
with new services to build up inter- 
national relations in education, sciences, 
present State Department services more 
adequately ; let our government maintain 
its membership in the International 
Labor Office and initiate cooperation 
with other Geneva agencies; let it cre- 
ate a Government International Institute 
at Washington for training our inter- 
national officials, service men in the dip- 
lomatic and consular bureaus and lead- 
ers in the new fields of world govern- 
ment, and let it support such an enter- 
prise as generously as it West 


proposed 


does 
Point and Annapolis. 

Closer international cooperation and 
international trade will raise 
standards of living and this is the con- 
sumer’s furidamental interest. The re- 
cent Conference on World Economic 


increased 
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Cooperation in Washington therefore 
upon consumers everywhere to 
work for the trade-agreement program, 
and the restoration of international 
trade; it approves the international pro- 
consumer 


calls 


gram of the cooperative 
movement; it urges our government to 
aid in establishing the proposed Inter- 
national Commercial Organization at 
Geneva under League auspices; it cites 
the Geneva report on “The Relation of 
Nutrition and Health, Agriculture and 
Economic Policy” as pointing the way 
to better national diets in all lands, and 
it calls for the appointment by the 
American government of a National 
Committee on Nutrition to cooperate on 
this problem. This 


world consumer 


world nutrition study, called “the most 
important book of the year”, illustrates | 
at once the consumer's fundamental in- 
terest in world problems, the remark- | 
able progress to date in world coopera- | 
forms of | 
| 


tion, and the need of new 
world government agencies in which the 
United States, many believe, should 
now take a leading part. Just now when | 
international clouds hang low, it may 
well be that the way will shortly open 
for improving present agencies of world 
government by peaceful means. A mil- 
lion American families pri- 
vately budget peace 
some personal expenditure and who will 
study the practical realistic steps to se- 
cure peace would now be the strongest 
influence to lead our national govern- 
ment to budget further for this, man- 
kind’s most sorely-needed commodity. 
That peace is purchasable is the highest 
challenge consumer education can offer 
to hopeful youth whose aspirations are 
to build better worlds. 


who will 


for progress by 


Industry Cooperates 
with Public High Schools 
(Continued from page 23) 


ited Best Foods in Bayonne, N. J. 
Sheffield’s Farms Plant to observe foods 


and 


being prepared for markets. 

“As merchants have to communicate, 
talk to customers, write letters, and ad- 
vertise their wares, they have to learn to 
do these things correctly and effective- 
ly,” said Mr. Simonson. “This provides 
material for our practical English class- 
es. But they are given literature as 
well. Cultural values are not lost sight 
of, but practical values are emphasized.” | 

“The Food Merchandising Industry is 
so eager for us to train these young 
people for them,” he continued, “that 
they donated to the school $30,000 worth 
of equipment, and the W.P.A. did the 
remodelling of the old building to make 
it fit its new purpose.” 

“Industry supplies our teachers who | 
must have had nine years of successful 
experience and professional training as 
well in their respective fields.” 
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Formerly ouc vegan in the restaurant 
business by starting as a dishwasher or 
a busboy. The new way is through a 
good school training in some branch of 
business that will make one a specialist 
in it and at the same time prepare him 
for other restaurant occupations. 

Until 
training offered in Meat Merchandisiny, 


now there was no systematic 
and one had to learn it by beginning as 
the delivery boy. Now a boy is taught 
to be a skilled meat cutter. 

The work in 


matics, drawing and other subjects are 


school science, mathe- 
related to the Food Trades which pro- 
vides plenty of opportunity for a skilled 
teacher to cover the required course of 


study and to enrich it as well through 
the use of related materials and prac- 
tical The 
duplicate real life ones and are not arti- 


situations. school situations 
ficially set wp as plan situations, but to 
satisfy a real need in the training of the 
students. 

Food Trades School is an- 
other High School 
New York City’s recognition of the need 


This new 
vocational showing 
of “all the children” and especially those 
who have special interests and aptitude 
and those who are unable to continue 
their studies in college because their eco 
nomic need impels them to prepare in a 
short time to take their rightful place 


in industry. 


USES Zree HANDBOOKS ON 
INFANT NUTRITION decasde... 


“THEY HELP MAKE 


MY CLASSES 


MORE INTERESTING!” 


Send for Free Handbooks 
by Lillian B. Storms, Ph.D. 


For Teachers—Thousands of teach- 
ers find this handbook on infant 
nutrition helpful in planning their 
courses, preparing lectures and add- 
ing interest to their classes. 
Written by Lillian B. Storms, 
Ph.D., a recognized author- 
ity, it the latest 


scientific information on the 


contains 


subject. 


BABY FOODS 


APRICOT AND APPLE SAUCE... BEETS 
CARROTS... CEREAL... GREEN BEANS 
PEAS 


LIVER SOUP WITH VEGETABLES.. 
PRUNES ... SPINACH .. . TOMATOES 
VEGETABLE SOUP 
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For Students—The student leaflet 

supplements the handbook for 

teachers. It is invaluable to students 

since it offers them an outline on 

infant nutrition, and shows the 
place which strained foods 
have in the diet. Supply each 
student with one of these 
leaflets, offered with our com- 
pliments. 


Send coupon for Free copy of 
Teachers’ Handbook for yourself and 
as many free copies of Students’ Leaflets 
as you may need, 


INFANT NUTRITION MADE MORE 
INTERESTING 
Gerber Products Co., 
Fremont, Mich., Dent. 241 
Canada, Gerber's are 
Fine Foods of Canada, 
Ontario) 
Viease send me without cost 
(a) Teachers’ Handbook on Infant 
by Lillian B. Storms, Vh.D., 
information and = suggestions on 
make lessons more interesting 
Students’ Leaflets on Infant Nutrition to 
supplement classroom discussions 
( )Please state quantity desired 
A sample can of Gerber’s Strained Food 


and packed 
Tecumseh 


grown 


Nutrition 
containing 
how to 


Write name and address in margin. 
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VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


Sent 
A, B, C, D, E and G, also illus- 


trative charts, recent clinical a EE 


data, and bibliography. 


Suggested Lesson Plans for 
teachers, which provide accu- 
rate information on Vitamins 


Accepted as standard educa- 
tional materials by the Wis- 
consin State Department of 
Public Instruction. Supplied 
gratis upon request. Dept. PE 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION... MADISON, WIS. 





correct applica- 

tion to your pupils. It 

is so easy to sew in TALON 

Slide Fasteners. Mail coupon 

below for FREE Schoolroom 

Chart illustrating correct 

methods of sewing in TALON 

Fasteners. Also ask for In- 

struction Sheets for distribu- 
tion to pupils. 


DRITZ TRAUM CO., INC. 


- 
DRITZ TRAUM CO., INC. 


15 N. East 26th Street 
New York, New York 


° 
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lease send me FREE Schoolroom Chart. 
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Iso... . Instruction Sheets for pupils. 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 27) 


telligent one which leads to clear think- 
ing, understanding, and action in situa- 
tions involving individual and collective 
responsibility in family life. Thus the 
specific educational purpose of the book 
reveals itself—in the words of the 
author “to assist in preparation for mar- 
riage and family life.” 

A study of the five 
visions of the book gives an idea of its 
scope. First is the /ntroduction pointing 
out the need for a study of the family in 
our advancing civilization and outlining 
in brief the material covered in each 
chapter. The Family in Historic Per- 
Spective shows the evolution of the 
family regarding matters of social or- 
ganization, religion, economics, sex, and 
education. This gives the origin and de- 
velopment of various influences affecting 
modern life. Understanding of these in- 
fluences is necessary for intelligent action 
in solving life’s complex problems now 
and in the future. The section The 
Modern Family is a picture of the 
American family of today—its structure, 
its functions, its values, its needs, and 
its problems. Consideration is given to 
children and child welfare, the status of 
women, problems of modern marriage, 
and the emergence of a cooperative fam- 
ily. Home Life deals with the functions 
of the home—housekeeping, homemak- 
ing, the children, and aspects of family 
education. Cooperation and sympathy 
between husband and wife in these mat- 
ters is necessary in attaining an ideal 
family situation. The Epilogue, entitled 
New Horizons for the Family, is an 
idealization of the family of the future 
force will be 


sectional di- 


and of a world where 


eliminated, and cooperation in world, 
community, family, and indiviudal re- 
lationships will be realized. 


H.C, 


A Dictionary oF Foop AND NUTRITION, 
by Lulu G. Graves and Clarence Wilbur 
Taber. F. A. Davis Company, Publish- 
ers. Philadelphia. 1938. $3.50. 

This dictionary was written to satisfy 
a demand for a concise reference book 
containing information of value to nu- 
tritionists, physicians, home economists, 
and non-professionals such as house- 
wives, teachers and all those interested 
in the problem of health. 

An extensive bibliography lists the 
sources of information which the authors 
have utilized. These are the leading 
authorities on each subject. 

There is very little theory given. Only 
established data and methods are pre- 
sented, employing as few technical terms 
as possible. 

The food items include a list of dif- 
ferent foods in the American market. 
Under each item are the facts concern- 





ing food yalue, composition, place in the 
diet, and in most cases a brief history 
of the food—its source, use, and sig- 
nificance, 

The nutrition items include much col- 
lateral material concerning the physi- 
ology of digestion, assimilation, and nu- 
trition. The digestion, 
foods, and cooking is also presented to- 
gether with necessary medical terms. 

There are numerous charts and tabu- 
lations among them the Vitamin Chart, 
Nutritive Value of Foods, Foods and 
Acid-Base Balance, Temperatures for 
Baking and Refrigeration, Digestibility 
of Foods, and many others of equal im- 
portance. 

This Dictionary of Foods and Nutri- 
tion is a most valuable guide amd pro- 
vides a wealth of information alpha- 
betically arranged in an attractive, easily 
handled volume. 


chemistry of 


BG. 


A new edition of INFANT NutRITION, 
by Lillian B. Storms, Ph.D., has recent- 
ly been printed and is now offered to 
the teaching profession by the Gerber 
Products Co., Fremont, Michigan. This 
book has been revised to include new 
scientific information of impertance in 
the classroom. It outlines an up-to-date 
course of study and provides the latest 
research findings. 

The handbook is 
thentic, as is evidenced by its having 
been accepted by the Council on Foods 
Medical Association. 

Many teachers have already found this 
book to be most helpful in planning their 
in preparing lectures and in 


accurate and au- 
of the American 


courses, 
general, adding interest to their classes. 

Supplementing each teacher’s hand- 
book, Gerbers offers as many student 
leaflets as the teacher may desire. These 
leaflets include an outline of nutrition 
and show the place which strained foods 


hold in the infant diet. 
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“Quantity Recipes” 
7 | from the Pet MilkEx- 
perimental Kitchens 

make excellent food according to 
the standards of appearance, grain, 
texture, consistency, flavor, econ- 
omy, nutritive value and sim- 
plicity of preparation. 


PET MILK COMPANY 
1447a Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Please send me 

“Quantity Recipes”’ 

I teach (subjects) 

in school (grade) 

Name 

Address 

City State 

(Fill_in completely. Offer limited to residents of U. S.) 
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THE SYMBOL OF 





RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-five years we have specialized in pro- 
viding Home Economics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. It’s ome of those important litle 


Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are : - . 
: : professional touches taught 1 a 
also published in the up-to-date Dressmaking ag I ty, 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN | ° ° 
And the easiest way to turn out pinking 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- such beautifull 

cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. | pees pct - WIS _ ravel- 

This Service is provided through the cooperation of ‘ Shean _ Thos a ‘agp Pink- shears 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United pa ll ge g: May as they 

States, to Home Economics Educaters who desire save time, labor, material. 

reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today Model “C", illus- 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your —" Pay A 


name will be enrolled for 1939-40, without cost or |! Medel “A": $7.00 secu 
other obligations, a pair. (Prices @l 
slightly higher in 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE Canada) 


Gerald B. Wadsworth, Director ' 
FREEPORT NEW YORK J. WISS & SONS CO., Newark, N. J., U.S.A. 


See that perfectly pinked seam? 























Denton Class-Room Exhibit 
For Use by Home Economics Teachers Announcing 


PROGRESSIVE HOME MAKING SERIES 





by Maude Richman Calvert 


and Leila Bunce Smith 
@ e s 


NEW FIRST COURSE IN HOME MAKING 


This interesting exhibit is already extensively used by 
— of oo Economics. Shows actual materials used | 
in making hygienic, soft-knit Dentons, with ‘‘swatches” 
~ body and foot fabric, together with NEW FIRST COURSE IN HOME MAKING 
»ooklet describing and illustrating a 
tour of the Denton Mills, and a short WORK BOOK 
talk to children. Sent without charge 
on request to this magazine or to the ADVANCED COURSE IN HOME MAKING 


address below. 


Hygienic Dentons All Sizes ADVANCED COURSE IN HOME MAKING 
for Infants, Children w 
and Adults ORK BOOK 
Dentons have been known for 30 years 
for health protection. One-piece and a ® e 
two-piece styles for infants and chil- 


dren, in Regular (light gray) and cream- 
white De Luxe fabric. Baby Bags for For information, write 


infants. Sleeping Hoods for children 
and adults. Adult Dentons for men 


and women. Sold by leading dry goods TURNER E. SMITH G COMPANY 


and department stores. 
Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, Inc. 441 West Peachtree St., N. W. Atlanta, Georgia 


Centreville, Michigan 
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FREE! 


+ + Let us 
send you 
“We spin 

the Tale of 
GOLD STRIPE 
Silk Stockings” 
a folder describing the manufac 
ture of full fashioned silk hosiery. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. 


ALL 
ABOUT 
SILK 

STOCKINGS 





200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


4801 Independence Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Home Economics Teacher: 


Be sure to write us for our NEW 
1938-39 Home Economics Catalogue! 
You will find help on every page: 


New Home Economics BOOKS 

New Home Economics APRONS 

New Home Economics PLAYS 

New Home Economics SONGS 

New Home Economics OPERETTAS 
Home Economics ENTERTAINMENTS 


NOTICE: NO ADVANCE IN PRICES 





ALSO: We guarantee your order 
will be filled POSITIVELY the same 
day it is received at this office. No 
matter how far you are from Kansas 
City you can receive prompt service 
from our company. 


ORDER OUR NEW CATALOGUE TODAY! 














SEWING ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 

Skirt Gauges 

Pins, Needles and 
Many Other Items. 


Send for Price List 


$5500 


Com me te 
F.O.B, 
Chicago 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 
800 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 





Attention Contestants! 
Last Call! 


This is the last opportunity to enter 
your letter in the cash prize contest on 
the use you make of the illustrative 
material in the September 1938 issue of 
PracticAL Home Economics, January 
15th is the closing date, but You STiLt 
Have TIME to win “fame and fortune” 
Ir You Get Busy at Once! 

A first and second prize of $10.00 and 
$5.00 respectively is offered on each of 
the following topics: (1) How I have 
use of this service in my foods 
classes. (2) How I have made use of 
this service in my clothing classes. (3) 
I have made use of this service in 
Letters should 


made 


How 
my homemaking classes. 
not be more than 750 words in length. 
Prizes will be awarded on originality 
You 
may write but 
only one prize will be awarded to one 


and helpfulness to other teachers. 
on one or more topics, 
person. 

Here are last year’s big prize winners. 
Put yourself in their places! First, 
Hazel Thompson Craig, Gallaudet Col- 
lege, D. C. Second, Alpha 
Morgan, Garrett, Kentucky. Third, 
Ruth L. McAlpine, Nelson Junior High 
School, Nelson, B. C., Canada. Fourth, 
Virginia Lee, Auburn, New York. Their 
have reproduced in this 
magazine, and in pamphlets going out to 
and to 


Washington, 


letters been 


other teachers, to advertisers 
business men and women. 

Don’t delay! Write your contest let- 
ter today! That ten dollars will come 
in mighty handy this month when most 
resources have been decidedly depleted 
by the holidays. 

Mail all letters to the Contest Editor, 
PracticAL Home Economics, 468 Fourth 


New York City. 





Avenue, 


Correction 
sorry that a misstatement re- 
Merrill-Palmer School 
curred. in December issue in 
article “A Survey of Home Economics 
Doris Zumsteg. Merrill- 
established in 


We are 
the 
our 


Ooc- 
the 


garding 


Education” by 
Palmer 
Detroit, Michigan, and not in New Eng- 
land, as stated. Also, the “Outline 
Teaching of Nutritional Phases of 
Health Program in Elementary Grade” 
| was prepared for use in extension work, 


was, of course, 


for 


| ——Every Home Economist 


Why Don’t You Try a 
Hobo Day? 


Is your class or department “broke”? 
Do you need money? If so, then try a 
Hobo Day to solve your financial prob- 
lems. Let the class or club dress as 
hobos and canvass the business and res- 
idential districts for odd jobs, such as: 
washing dishes, mowing lawns, washing 
cars, and doing a light laundry for a 
small sum. Advertise by posters, a slide 
at the theater and a notice in the news- 
paper to let the public know about and 
look forward to Hobo Day. A class in 
the Willcox Union High at Willcox, 
Arizona under the supervision of Treva 
M. Leftridge sponsored a Hobo Day and 
cleared $28.00 from odd jobs in one 
afternoon. A waffle supper climaxed a 
glorious afternoon of work and barrels 
of fun. You'll find the public apparently 
has as much fun as the hobos. The local 
theatre cooperated by inviting the hobos 
as guests to a movie after the waffle sup- 
per where all talented hobos were asked 
to perform on the stage with musical 
selections. 

The Irradiated Evaporated Milk In- 
stitute of Chicago, free of 
a new Quantity 
those interested in quantity 
The printed 
on 4 x 6 cards and the directions are in 
easy-to-follow step style. Each recipe is 
given in both quantity and “family” size 
so that it may be used in the home as 
well as in the institution kitchen. 


is offering 
charge Recipe Service 
for food 


preparation. recipes are 





Should Be a Regular Reader of 
THE AMERICAN CONSUMER 


Jormerly 
National Consumer News 
A Teaching “Tool” in C ti 
$1 a Year—12 Vital la 
Send for Free Consumer Training Course 
205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








FIVE 3c STAMPS-— 





will bring you the de luxe Carna- 
tion Cook Book—98 pages; hun- 
dreds of exceptional recipes; beau- 
tiful full-page color photographs. 


CARNATION CO., DEPT. 703 
Gas Light Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 











TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 


ouR SEENItE Is 
TIONWINE 


Well-qualified teachers of Home Economics are in great 
demand. We have requests for administrators and instruc- 
tors trained in Home Economics Education, Consumer 
ponention, , the sociological aspects of Home 

mics. We receive many calls for those prepared in 
Foods, a ‘and the Related Arts. 1200-11 


Save Money With A 


BLODGETT 
Roaster-Baker Oven 
Write for details: 


The G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc. 
Burlington, Vermont 




















AT BETTER SUPPLY HOUSES C cagscoal 


re 
Stecer Bida., . Jackson Bivd., Chicago, III. (N.A.T.A.) 


ROLLED EDGE 


TRAY 


THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


© 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


HUGHES PRINTING CO, 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 








when Mothers 
feel this way... 


“T really couldn’t keep house without Bisquick. It’s 
the answer to every emergency meal, and the ‘I-don’t- 
know - what - to- have - for- supper’ meal.”’ — Mrs. 
George F. Wallace, Herkimer, New York. 

“Please keep on making Bisquick so when my new 
baby daughter grows up she won’t have ‘old-fash- 
ioned baking worries’.”” —- Mrs. Margaret Vance, 
Warren, Ohio. 

“Bisquick saves so much time for me. I use it for all 
my biscuits, shortcakes, rolls, and meat pies.”” — Mrs. 
Winifred Gonzalez, Los Angeles, California. 

“T have yet to see Bisquick fail to make anything but 
the best of biscuits and waffles.’"” — Mrs. Charlotte 
Litzenburg, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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“Outside of using it several times a week for my fam- 
ily, Bisquick has helped me out of a lot of tight 
pinches when I’ve had unexpected company.” — 
Mrs. Fred C. Haumerson, Racine, Wisconsin. 

“T’ve used Bisquick for years, and am never without 
it on my pantry shelf — ready for a good quick meal 
— one that anyone could enjoy.” — Mrs. B. F. Jones, 
Denver, Colorado. 


no wonder Daughters 


want to try bisquick! 


accepting this free offer does not obligate 


Young people hear Bis- 
quick praised at home. 
They see that yellow 
and blue package in 
their mother’s cup- 
boards. They know that 
many of the delicious 
foods served at home are made with Bisquick. Nat- 
urally they welcome class instruction on this “mod- 
ern up-to-date method”’! 


You can find no better ingredients for class demon- 
stration than. those combined in Bisquick: Gold 
Medal ‘‘Kitchen-tested’’ Flour; a carefully chosen 
compound of phosphate and sodium bicarbonate; 
vegetable shortening that keeps sweet long after 
many old-time shortenings would turn rancid; dry 
skim milk that meets high specifications; sugar and 
salt. 


Because these ingredients are combined more ac- 
curately than can be done by hand, Bisquick insures 
better results than many housewives can get the old- 
fashioned way. Bisquick provides a basic ‘‘shortcut 
to ‘success” in making biscuits, waffles, and many 
other favorite bakings. Plan a class demonstration 


FEBRUARY, 1939 


now... 
you in any Way. 


Now, to Ilelp You Arrange a Class Demonstration on 
This Popular ‘‘ Time, Work and Worry Saving "’ Method 
in Baking, a 40 oz. Package of BISQUICK and Ilelp- 
ful “ Bisquick Lesson Guide”’ will be sent you FREE. 


“Kitchen-tested” is a registered trademark of General Mills, Inc. 





If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 





, Bisquick and advertising claims made for 
it are accepted by the American Medical 


Association's Council on Foods. 
40 02Z. 


= FREE ‘xc. BISQUICK 


veemweereal and BISQUICK LESSON GUIDE 





Send request by February 28, 1939, to Home Economics Dept., No 
332, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


NAME 
POSITION 
BUSINESS ADDRESS 
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ay New England 


Announcing 
PROGRESSIVE HOME MAKING SERIES 


by Maude Richman Calvert 
and Leila Bunce Smith 


eo @¢ @ 
NEW FIRST COURSE IN HOME MAKING 


NEW FIRST COURSE IN HOME MAKING 
WORK BOOK 


ADVANCED COURSE IN HOME MAKING 


ADVANCED COURSE IN HOME MAKING 
WORK BOOK 


For information, write 


TURNER E. SMITH G COMPANY 


441 West Peachtree St., N. W. Atlanta, Georgia 
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This New UNIT KITCHEN | 
FURNITURE BOOK 


BRINGS YOU TWELVE 
COMPLETE FLOOR PLANS 


+: N 
teaspoon ealt. 





can  ; 
maraschi 








Sent FREE 


Write for it 
Today on Your 
Institution’s 


mixture. 








Copyright 1939, by Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd. 


RECIPE AND INFORMATION SERVICE 


If you are not already receiving my recipe and information 
cards, send me your name and address. The cards, size 4x6 
inches, contain interesting and practical recipes and im- 
portant scientific information about Dole Pineapple and 
Dole Pineapple Juice. They will be sent to you regularly 
free of charge. 

If you have any questions or problems you want to discuss, 
write to me. I'll be glad to answer you personally. 


Vatnicin Case —f 


Dole Home Economist 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., 215 
Market Street, San Francisco, California. 


%* Listen to Phil Baker in “Honolulu Bound” — coast - to - coast 
Columbia Network, Saturdays, 9:00 to 9:30 p.m. E.S.T. 
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If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Y f EXPERTS 


Letterhead 


Table No. 


ral 
You'll want to have this new Kewaunee 
Unit Kitchen Furniture Catalog because 
it not only shcws a complete line of the 
newest Unit Kitchen Furniture, such as 
Sinks, Storage, Utility and Wardrobe 
Cabinets, Serving Tables and _ Chairs, 
Automatic Adjustable Kitchen Stools, etc., 
but it brings you 12 blueprints and com- 
plete details for 12 different sizes of 
complete Unit Kitchens. 

You'll find this Free Book a valuable 
guide in the selection of attractive, dur- 
able, economical and efficient furniture 
for your school’s Home Economics Depart- 
ment. Write for it today. 








C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mor. Kewaunee Utility and 
271 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. Cabinet No, U-6185. 
Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, III. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


Service 


Storage 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





